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Court Signs Order 
Permitting G. & R. 
To Start Up Again 


New Capital and Surplus Will Ex- 
ceed $7,460,000; Re-Entry 
Into Field Soon 


APPROVAL OF R.F.C. GIVEN 


Superintendent Van Schaick Satis- 
fed With New Management and 
Present Financial Set-Up 


By the end of next week it is expected 
that the Globe & Rutgers will be re- 
entering the fire insurance business, the 
S way having been cleared definitely when 
Justice Alfred Frankenthaler of the New 
York Supreme Court last Friday signed 
} an order declaring the rehabilitation plan 
operative. Upon issuance of the first and 
second preferred stock and an issue of 
5,000 shares of junior preferred stock, the 
newly reorganized company will have a 
combined capital and surplus amounting 
to $7,469,967. No announcement as yet 
has been made with reference to thé 
names of those who will assist President 
Fred A. Hubbard as officers and depart- 
ment heads. 
The company still has to secure an or- 





© der from the Supreme Court releasing it 
f from the control of the New York Insur- 
= ance Department, but no trouble in this 
® connection is expected. 


Van Schaick Commends Results 

No opposition to the plan of the Globe 
& Rutgers was offered last Friday as 
spokesmen for the various interests in- 
volved told the court of the developments 
which have made rehabilitation success- 
ful. Afterwards Insurance Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick issued a 
statement in which he said that “in this 


= period when destructive forces have been 


so much at work it should be gratifying 


f to the creditors of this company itself 


that a constructive result has been at- 
tained,” 


Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., of Sullivan & 


| Cromwell, the company’s counsel, told 


the court that sufficient consents have 
been received from creditors of the com- 
Pany to call for the issuance of not less 
than 35,981 shares of second preferred 
stock to these creditors and 35,000 shares 
of first preferred stock to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. A fund 
ot $6,000,000 has been set aside to pay 
the claims of creditors of less than $500, 
and half the claims over that sum in 
cash and half in second preferred stock. 
John C. Farber of O’Connor & Farber, 
Counsel for Superintendent Van Schaick, 
and Joseph V. McKee, appearing for the 
F.C, stated that they have fully con- 
sented to the plan, thereby agreeing that 
the company will be in a sound financial 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Nation’s Call 
to Brotherhood 


The mobilization of “every true American heart” for the 
prevention of extreme hardship among the unemployed dur- 
ing the coming months has begun. Tens of millions will 
give, with generosity—not in the sometimes hateful spirit of 
charity, but in that of fraternity and of justice. 


He is my brother who hath need, 
No matter what his race or creed— 
Wherever men in anguish cry, 
Wherever men in sorrow lie, 
Where’er the star of hope hath fled, 
*Tis time to comfort and sustain, 
Let no one cry to thee in vain. 


Life underwriters, even as they so magnificently responded 
during the World War, will in this nation-wide enterprise of 
prevention and alleviation press into the front rank of service, 
both in the strenuous work of soliciting contributions and in 
their individual giving. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















Pamphlet Answers 
Questions To Bankers 


About Life Insurance 


Result of Queries Made by Depos- 
itors Seeking Advice on Per- 
sonal Coverage 


MEETS EXTENSIVE DEMAND 


Published by Official Journal of 
American Bankers Ass’n For 
Members and Others 


An excellent example of banking-in- 
surance co-operation is a booklet on 
“When Depositors Ask About Life In- 
surance,” distributed to members of the 
American Bankers Association by the 
association’s official journal. The book- 
let contains answers to the questions 
often asked by depositors about their 
life insurance. 

In addition to its use by bankers the 
booklet is finding a circulation in the 
insurance business. When first prepared 
it was to be given away to anyone who 
asked for a copy. The demand was so 
great that within a short time the or- 
ganization found it necessary to place a 
price of 25 cents upon the book. 

Of the copies distributed so far almost 
two-thirds have gone to insurance com- 
panies; a little over a third went direct 
to the banks. A second printing was 
necessary soon after the book was pub- 
lished. 

The publisher, American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal, has just changed its 
name to Banking. 

Great Interest in Insurance Information 


Preparation of the booklet was begun 
after a great many requests had come 
to the Bankers Association Journal for 
information about life insurance, local 
bankers asking, “When my depositors 
come to me and ask for advice about 
their insurance, what shall I tell them?” 
Simple questions could usually be an- 
swered, but frequently the problems 
would be complicated or technical. So 
many questions came in that it was not 
possible to answer them all in the maga- 
zine. When a representative of the pub- 
lication ‘went around calling on bankers, 
asking “Of what would you like more in 
the Journal,” the answer was frequently 
“More about life insurance.” 

For these reasons William R. Kuhns, 
managing editor, commissioned a Chi- 
cago life insurance man, Raleigh Ross, 
to interview a large number of bankers 
and find out which questions were being 
asked most frequently. He drew up a 
list of sixty questions from which the 
most important thirty were chosen and 
submitted to twenty representative life 
insurance companies. Questions with a 
trust angle were also presented to trust 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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FUTURE DOLLARS FOR 25¢ 


O OFFSET FUTURE financial contingencies at 

a minimum we offer for every 25¢* of monthly 
outlay One Dollar of income guaranteed to the widow 
of the purchaser throughout her lifetime. 


This will greatly assist in offsetting future finan- 
cial contingencies of an existing estate, for a dollar 
one year may be 50¢, and later $2. For instance, if 
in 1896 you were an average borrower and borrowed 
$1,000, as dollars were back in 1896, and paid what 
looked like $1,000 in May 1926, and were by count 
$1,000, your creditor really got only $300; whereas 
if, in May 1920, you borrowed $1,000, as dollars were 
in May 1920, and paid what looked like $1,000 in 
March 1933, you really paid $2,800. 


*25 1/10c,—the accurate figure, based on 1/12 of the annual premium. 
The premium for $1,200 of annual income is $301.20 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUALLIFEINSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
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[Osborne Bethea has both an “outside” 
and “inside” point of view concerning 
New York City as a life insurance mar- 
ket, because he has been a general agent 
in the metropolis only a few months, 
having come from Cleveland to succeed 
J. Elliott Hall. He has had much experi- 
ence in smaller communities. He entered 
life insurance in 1923 with the Aetna Life 
and served from 1923 until 1927 at At- 
lanta, Baltimore and Columbia, S. C., as 
home office group representative. 


In 1927-28 he was that company’s as- 
sistant general agent at Baltimore, and 
in 1928 he took the full insurance courses 
at New York University. He next be- 
came branch manager of the Pilot Life 
at Charlotte, N. C., and then joined the 
Penn Mutual Life as a home office rep- 
resentative among agencies in June of 


1929. In December of 1930 he was pro- 
moted to be assistant to the vice- 
president. 


In August of the next year Mr. Bethea 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Appointment to the posi- 
tion of general agent in Cleveland came 
in May of 1932, and in'April of this year 
Mr. Bethea came on to New York. 

In view of his background Mr. Bethea 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell his reaction to New York as a 
market compared with the other commu- 
nities in which he had had experience. | 


A friend of mine was a participant in 
the “Gold Rush.” He prospected in the 
Cripple Creek section of Colorado. Many 
years later, it was my good fortune to be 
in that section of the country with him. 
He took me to an abandoned mine in 
which there was nothing left but an 
levator to take curious visitors far down 
into the interior canyons of the earth. 
While down there looking the mine over, 
my friend said: “You know, once a man 
gets miner’s foot, he always has the urge 
to prospect for gold.” 

Life insurance men are very much like 
these prospectors for gold. Once an 




















agent really gets life insurance in his 
blood, and once he really has objectives 
Which he has a burning desire to achieve, 





Opportunities 
By Osborne Bethea 


there is but little doubt that he will find 
his market for life insurance. 

In traveling and working in most of 
the states, I have had many successful 
producers ask me questions about the life 
insurance market in New York. Obvi- 
ously, many of these men were thinking 
of the metropolitan area as the acme of 
perfection for a successful producer. 

A Few First Impressions 

My recent transfer from Cleveland to 
New York now gives me the opportunity 
to make a few first impressions and to 
express them. This may be dangerous, 
but at least these first reactions reflect 
certain situations already encountered in 
one way or another. 

First of all, the newcomer to the New 
York field is instantly conscious of the 
great diversification of industry, One 
not only feels immediately that he is liv- 
ing in a dense population of great wealth, 
but he is conscious that many of these 


General Agent, New York, Penn Mutual Life 


industries are national and international 


in scope. This is a challenging thought, 


because the personnel of these organiza- 


tions represent a cross section of persons 
the 
stranger to find his groove and natural 
field of contacts. 
one wonder how many established New 


from everywhere. It challenges 


Furthermore, it makes 


York underwriters have developed, even 
reasonably well, their potential market. 
Gloom at Nine May Disappear by Ten 

My next, and probably most acute re- 
action to New York as a life insurance 
market, is its sensitiveness to changing 
conditions. Gloom that can be cut with 
a knife at nine o’clock in the morning 
often changes to a sane optimism in rela- 
tively short order. 

It seems to me that agents in the met- 
ropolitan area have to steel themselves 
against gossips of today and prophets of 
the future. Concentrating more strictly 
on life insurance has reduced my ten- 
dency to vacillate with each new impulse 
of the times. 

The major problems of insurance men 


W. A. Berridge Built Metropolitan’s 
Business Research Bureau In 7 Years 


William A. Berridge, economist of the 
Metropolitan Life, had a distinguished 
career in education before he joined the 
company on a full time basis in 1927. He 
had become a part time economist for 
the Metropolitan in 1924 and when given 
the alternative of a full professorship at 
Brown University or a full time position 
building up the Business Research Bu- 
reau of the company he chose insurance. 

This bureau under Dr. Berridge fur- 
nishes information for officers of the 
company on business trends. They are 
not as a rule furnished to policyholders 
generally or to the agency field force. 

The Metropolitan Underwriter runs 
occasional word sketches of “The Men 
at the Top” and in its November issue 
tells the story of Dr. Berridge. The 
article says in part: 

His distinguished reputation has been 
founded on scholastic attainment. Dr. 
Berridge received his early education in 
his home state, Massachusetts; first at 
the Lynn Classical High School, then at 
Harvard University. At Harvard he re- 


ceived his Bachelor’s degree in 1914 and 
his Master’s in 1919. From 1915 to 1917 
he was instructor in mathematics, and 
from 1920 to 1922 instructor and tutor 
in economics. 


In the latter year the de- 


gree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred on him, and for his doctoral the- 
sis he was awarded a Sheldon traveling 
fellowship to England and later the 
David A. Wells prize. He was also 
awarded the Francis D. Pollak prize in 
1922 and the J. Walter Thompson prize 
in 1923 on the basis of other writings. 
He continued teaching until 1927, first as 
assistant professor and later as associate 
professor of economics at Brown Uni- 
versity, and in recent years at various 
times has lectured at Columbia, New 
York University and Bryn Mawr. 
A Part Time Appointee in 1924 

While at Brown, Dr. Berridge became 
director of the university’s newly estab- 
lished bureau of business research. His 
published study of purchasing power 
came to the notice of Henry Bruere, 
then a third vice-president of the com- 
pany, and the outcome of that circum- 
stance was that in 1924 the late Haley 
Fiske invited Dr. Berridge to begin part 
time work for the company. In the be- 
ginning the economist undertook certain 
exploratory studies, among them a life 
insurance market survey of New Eng- 
land for Third Vice-President Williams, 

(Continued on Page 13) 








ew York As An Insurance Market 
Has Many 


Little Communities Within Metropolis Offer Seemingly 
Inexhaustible Field for Agents, Yet Over-Specialization 
Is Possible and Some Salesmen Restrict Their 


roups of Prospects 


BETHEA 


OSBORNE 


in various sections of the country are 
essentially the same—that is—the prin- 
ciples are the same but there is neces- 
sarily a difference in the application of 
principles. For instance, the great col- 
lective market in the metropolitan area 
cannot be properly explored by an indi- 
vidual unless he is more thorough in his 
prospecting than agents in other cities. 

Apparently it is slightly more difficult 
to get in to see New York prospects, but 
just as easy to sell once you are in on 
the right basis. If my impression in this 
respect is correct, I believe that the ref- 
erence system of prospecting can be used 
most effectively. Furthermore, it seems 
most essential that New York agents use 
care in developing diversification in their 
prospecting. There are many industries 
or businesses large enough to support a 
number of agents, but a sudden change 
in conditions may leave these agents in 
the cold. 


One Who Needs a New Start 


For example, an agent with nine years 
of successful experience told me why he 
is now beginning a new prospecting job. 
He had three chief sources of business: 
namely, (a) young graduates of a tech- 
nical school (b) engineers (c) contacts 
developed in a sports club. The young 
graduates have not been getting very 
fast starts in business, sales to engineers 
slumped greatly and the agent resigned 
from his club. Obviously, this man did 
not have sufficient diversification, and I 
mention this situation only because New 
York impresses me as a spot where too 
much concentration, in one or several 
businesses, might be easily developed. 

Before moving to New York, I had the 


idea that it would be difficult to make 
new contacts and friends. However, it 
has been easy to find individuals and 


groups of people with common interests. 
Therefore, I look forward to the chal- 
lenge of the metropolis and the many 
interesting problems presented in its 
truly great market. 
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THE ACID TEST 


Wi are constantly being told that agents of other 
companies are most enthusiastic in their praise of the 
manner in which we handle their surplus business. 


Why not put us to the test with your next surplus 


bone 


General Agent. 


case? 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


November 30, 1934 
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CLU’s ‘Torchbearers,’ 
H. E. North Tells Chapter 


ADDRESSES N. Y. CITY GROUP 





Metropolitan Life Second Vice-President 
Says Industrial Agent Standards 
Are Also Being Raised 
Chartered Life Underwriters should 
be the “torch-bearers” of the business, 
Henry E. North, s¢ cond vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life and chairman of 
the Life Agency Officers Association, told 
the New York Chapter of the . L. U. 
at its monthly luncheon meeting Tues- 
day of this week. One of the most im- 
portant things today is to maintain the 
hich level of life insurance which has 
thus far been free from government in- 
terference, and a substantial part of the 
responsibility for maintaining that level 

rests with the C. L. U. movement. 


\sents must constantly study these 
days to keep up with the continual 
changes, Mr. North pointed out. He 


must keep up with all that is going on, 
but that does not mean he is to try to 
tell every prospect all he knows. The 
knowledge is for the agent’s own benefit, 
to enable him to do the proper thing and 
to understand why it is the best thing for 
the prospect; also to understand enough 
to be able to see things from the pros- 
pect’s point of view. 

Educational work that has been done 
in the Metropolitan in recent years with 
new Industrial agents was discussed by 
Mr. North, who said that results had 
been successful. Industrial agents are 
being given more training and more in- 
surance background before selling than 
ever previously. 

T. M. Riehle, president of the National 
Association and a member of the C. L. U. 
chapter, spoke very briefly. 





Des Moines Companies To 


Run Ads On Big Meeting 


Des Moines life insurance companies 
plan to use advertising space in the in- 
surance papers to help promote attend- 
ance at the 1935 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in that city. 

S. A. Swisher, Jr., of the Equitable of 
Iowa will co-ordinate this publicity. 
Members of the committee are: Chester 
M. Cogswell, National Life; S. A. Swish- 
er, Jr., Equitable Life of Iowa; John Mc- 
Carroll, Bankers Life; George F. Wall, 
Yeomen Mutual Life; Roy Campbell, 
Central Life Assurance Society, and 
Henry Haynes, Underwriters Review. 





TO WITNESS ALLEN CEREMONIAL 

\ large number of New York insur- 
ance men will meet at Whyte’s Restau- 
rant, 145 Fulton Street, New York, at 
6 o'clock on Monday night to go in a 
body to Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, where 
Edward W. Allen, potentate of the Kis- 
met Temple Shrine, will have his last 
ceremonial session. They will go equipped 
with fezes and 1934 cards. Conrad Dyke- 
man, imperial past potentate, will present 
the men in a body to Mr. Allen, who is 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual. Mr. Dykeman is a former super- 
intendent of the Prudential in Brooklyn. 


OFFICIALS AT PIERCE DINNER 

The F. G. Pierce agency of the Trav- 
elers in Philadelphia held a dinner Mon- 
day evening which was attended by Vice- 
President H. H. Armstrong, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies Gordon V. Kuehner and 
Secretary Lewis M. Robotham of the life 
department in the home office. The din- 
her was held at the Union League Club. 
he Pierce agency for the life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers 
Was appointed early this year. 


MAY BE IOWA COMMISSIONER 

Ray Murphy of Ida Grove, Iowa, now 
chairman of the State Tax Board, is men- 
tioned as probable successor to E. W. 

lark as Iowa Insurance Commissioner. 
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This letter has an 





—~for YOU 


Mr. A.S.T. wrote to an Equitable agent, “/ express my 
appreciation for the splendid program you arranged for me.” 
The letter went on to emphasize satisfaction with the 
following details of a plan that had been worked out 
according to our well known Case Method: 
1 A Guaranteed Life Income for his wife—to be- 
gin at his death; 
2 A Guaranteed Life Income for his son: 
3 Provision for his wife to draw small principal 
sums in the event of unexpected contingencies; 
4 Provision for himself if he reaches retirement age. 
You, too, can have a program fitted exactly to your 
needs. You are invited to write for information about 
the Equitable Case Method of life insurance planning. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 








SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 














Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


Abr. Lincoln Life Sold; 
Four Warrants Issued 


CLIMAX OF STARTLING CHANGES 








Authorities Stop Alleged Attempts at 
Jockeying Assets; Palmer O.K.’s IIli- 
nois Bankers’ Reinsurance Contract 





Commissioner Palmer of Illinois this 
week signed and approved a contract for 
the sale of the Abraham Lincoln Life of 
Springfield, Ill., to the Illinois Bankers 
Life of Monmouth. The Abraham Lin- 
coln has $31,000,000 of admitted assets; 
$140,000,000 in force. 

This is the latest development in a 
chain of sensational events which have 
included the disappearance of the new 
president of the Abraham Lincoln Life, 
Gustav Lindquist, former Minnesota com- 
missioner; and conspiracy warrants 
against Lindquist and four other persons. 
These four, charged with embezzlement, 
are Hayden Sanders, recently elected 
treasurer of the Abraham Lincoln; Jo- 
seph Balata, an ex-convict; Abraham 
Karatz, former St. Paul lawyer, and W. 
W. Ehlers, an associate of Balata’s. 


The Charges 


Chicago newspapers carried front page 
stories on November 24 of a state’s at- 
torney’s investigation of a $54,000 theft 
from the Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
3ank. An alleged confession of Hay- 
den, says the Chicago Tribune, “disclosed 
that the thefts from the bank were only 
a part of a scheme to take over two fi- 
nancial institutions and to loot them of 
their assets.” One of these institutions, 
it is alleged, was the insurance company. 
The other is an Indianapolis bank. Con- 
tinuing, the newspaper said: 

“The state’s attorney’s office charges 
that the plan was to flood the company 
and the bank with stolen bonds which 
could be bought cheaply from criminals 
and turned over at face value to these 
institutions.” 


Statement by Palmer 


Asked for a statement by The Eastern 
Underwriter, Commissioner Palmer wired 
this paper: 

“Responding to your inquiry regard- 
\braham Lincoln Life: Gustaf Lind- 


ing 
quist entered into a contract to purchase 
control of the company from former 


President H. B. Hill and other directors 
on September 29 without the knowledge 
of this Department. We learned of the 
transaction October 16 and immediately 
disapproved the contract, placed Depart- 
ment examiners in the company office, 
stopped all salaries of officers and di- 
rectors and former officers and directors, 
and entered an order that no securities 
should be bought, sold or exchanged or 
checks drawn without our approval. 

“Lindquist represented that responsible 
St. Paul business men were his backers 
and did not mention his two associates 
who are now in custody of the police. 
Lindquist has disappeared and is being 
sought by the authorities. None of the 
assets of the company or its cash are 
missing. Some new officers and directors 
have been elected and the company is 
in their control under close supervision 
of the Department. 


Illinois Bankers Contract 


“A preliminary contract of reinsurance 
of the entire business has been entered 
into with the Illinois Bankers Life of 
Monmouth, IIl., and I have every reason 
to believe that within a short time the 
fina! and complete contract will be signed 
and the entire business reinsured, giving 
absolute protection to the policyholders 
of the Abraham Lincoln Life. Of course, 
before final consummation of the con 
tract it must have the full approval of 
this Department, but I feel confident the 
deal will go through without loss to the 
policyholders and without necessity for 
receivership or court action since it is a 
straight outright purchase of the entire 
business without the imposition of liens 
or any other restriction on the policy- 
holders’ present values or rights.” 
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Survey Shows Need 


of More 


Vivid Education on Life Insurance 


By Walther Buchen, 
Chicago 


(Editor's Note: Mr. Buchen of The 
Buchen Co., Chicago, made the review of 
the public’s attitude towards life insur- 
ance, the advertising of life insurance and 
the need for better understanding of pro- 
tection coverage and what it can accom- 
plish, which resulted in the Northwestern 
Mutual Life going into the national adver- 
tising field.) 

There is much talk in these times about 
over-production. From the agent’s point 
of view, however, it is certain that there 
is no over-production of life insurance. 
From the banker’s point of view, there is 
certainly no over-production of good, 
sound loans. From the advertising man’s 
point of view, there is certainly no over- 
production of advertising. 

Of these typical things the opinion 
seems to be there is far too little and 
not, by any means, too much. 


Three Things Which Are Over- 
Produced 


There are others who think differently 
and can substantiate their point of view. 
There is, however, very little question 
anywhere that there is no over-produc- 
tion of three things, namely: debts, tax- 
es and figures. 

There are few things other than gloom 
whose production has been so much ac- 
celerated by the depression as has that 
of figures. Even though there were few- 
er and fewer Statisticians, there always 
seemed to be more and more figures, as 
the depression advanced. With the 
change of business to the upgrade there 
was yet another increase in the produc- 
tion of figures. It is, therefore, with 
extreme hesitation that I venture more 
figures on an already flooded market. 


Situation Ten Years Ago 


It is, however, as difficult to talk about 
life insurance advertising without using 
figures running into millions and billions 
as it is to talk about life insurance it- 
self without dealing with millions and 
billions. In addition, because of the na- 
ture of all advertising, one has to deal 
with pennies and fractions of pennies. 

Ten years ago, in 1924, there were six 
life insurance companies using national 
advertising. They spent in that year 
about a million dollars. These same six 
companies continued to be the only na- 
tional life insurance advertisers for the 
next six years, that is, until and through 
1930. In 1931, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society began to advertise and the 
total national magazine advertising ex- 
penditure for that year, for seven com- 
panies, was somewhat less than $1,150,- 
000. In 1932 there were eight companies 
advertising, using approximately $1,330,- 
000. In 1933 there were ten, using ap- 
proximately $1,420,000, and in 1934 there 
are at least fourteen companies advertis- 
ing nationally, and the expenditure in 
national magazines is probably about $1,- 
800,000. This seems like a lot of money 
for advertising, and it seems like an es- 
pecially large sum because it not only 
maintained itself during the depression, 
but increased from year to year, begin- 
ning in 1930. In proportion to the amount 
of business at issue, it is, however, a 
very modest sum indeed, as are, in fact, 
practically all advertising expenditures 
when they are compared with the vol- 
umes of production that they represent. 


A Few Cents A Thousand 
Who are the life insurance advertisers 
in 1934? In the first place, all of those 
that advertised in 1924, with one excep- 
tion, are among those present. The oth- 
er nine are, with a few exceptions, com- 
panies with approximately one billion or 


more of insurance in force. These four- 
teen life insurance advertisers represent 
approximately $53,000,000,000 whole life 
insurance in force, although approximate- 
ly $47,000,000,000 of life insurance not 
1epresented by these companies is car- 
ried by about 260 other life insurance 
companies. To put it briefly, the big life 
insurance advertisers are the big life 
insurance companies. As usual, the big 
cities of business are located on the big 
rivers of advertising. $1,800,000 of na- 
tional magazine advertising is done in 
the interest of $53,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. 

Even in this stage of our civilization 
when billions are as common as um- 
brellas when it rains, $1,800,000 is a lot 
of money. It really amounts, however, 
to only about three and one-half cents 
per thousand dollars of the insurance in 
force by the companies in question. A 
few pennies per thousand dollars is in- 
deed a very small expenditure for the 
education of policyholders alone, even 
without considering the necessary educa- 
tion of future customers. 


Need for This Education 


It is apparently because of the more 
vivid realization that education on life 
insurance is needed that increase in ad- 
vertising effort has developed. Adver- 
tising in the interest of durable goods 
(like automobiles) and capital services 
(such as life insurance) is only part of 
the selling process. 

Selling a service like that of insurance 


is primarily education. It follows that 
the advertising of life insurance is pri- 
marily an educational effort. In order to 
get a more accurate picture of the very 
modest expenditure for this form of edu- 
cation, it might be well to compare the 
number of dollars with the number of 
people involved. There are said to be 
approximately 25,000,000 people carrying 
some ordinary life insurance. On this 
basis, the expenditure is approximately 
seven cents per capita of the market. 

When one compares this very small 
sum with the total amount that must 
necessarily be expended for the support 
of men to carry on the education of life 
insurance personally, and by word of 
mouth—and when one compares it with 
the amount of life insurance that should 
be in force and isn’t—one can be struck 
only with the immensity of the task be- 
fore us, while in no way minimizing the 
successes of the past. 


A Gift to the American People 


More important, however, than money, 
more important than quantity of educa- 
tional effort being put forth by men and 
printers’ ink, is the quality of the edu- 
cation in life insurance being provided 
currently for the American people. It 
is with this that I shall attempt briefly 
to deal. 

Current life insurance advertising falls 
into three major divisions: One division 
is service advertising that has practically 
nothing to do with the need for life 
insurance, nor with the companies that 
supply it. This kind of advertising con- 
stitutes by volume about 20% of the to- 
tal space used in national magazines. It 
is all done by one institution. It con- 
sists mainly of health education for the 
public, dealing with hygiene and the na- 
ture and prevention of various diseases. 
Well over $400,000 of that company’s 
appropriation seems to be utilized for 
this purpose. Since this company car- 
ries approximately one-eighth of the en- 
tire ordinary life insurance in force in 
the United States, any improvement in 
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longevity will, of course, be more im- 
portant to it than to any other compan: 
although other companies will share i 
the benefits derived from this advertisin 
in proportion to the number of policy 
holders they have. It is a gift to the 
American public—a gift which, if a¢. 
cepted, will reduce the cost of insurance 
as well as lengthening the life of the 
policyholder. 
Education About Needs 

Approximately half of the entire 
amount of life insurance advertising jin 
magazines is devoted to the second major 
division of effort, namely, educating the 
American public on the needs for insyr. 
ance. The greatest proportion of the 
effort is going toward education on fe. 
tirement insurance, as exemplified by the 
advertising of Provident, Phoenix, Penn 
Mutual and a number of other compa. 
nies. The apparent reason for this rela- 
tively large amount of education on re- 
tirement insurance is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that retirement insurance appeals 
io all classes. It appeals to those who have 
families and to those who are single. In 
addition, it emphasizes in a desirable 
way—that is, from the point of view of 
the insured—the fact that the so-called 
cash value of his policy should be regard- 
ed as a backlog for old age, and not 
merely as a savings bank account to be 
drawn upon for any rainy day or week. 

Getting almost as much attention at 
present as retirement insurance is the 
matter of income for the family in case 
of the death of the insured. Presenta- 
tion of the need for income, rather than 
of the need for a capital sum, is again 
one of the basic things upon which the 
American public needs a great deal of 
education. With most people, even the 
many millions who should know better, 
the old custom of regarding $10000 as a 
lot of money still persists. It is, of 
course, true that $10,000 is a lot of money, 
perhaps a lot more than it has seemed 
to be, but it is still only somewhere be- 
tween $300 and $600 a year—that is, 
from $25 to $50 a month. The great 
amount of education that is being done 
by life insurance in stating the need for 
insurance in terms of monthly income 
is one of the many constructive educa- 
tional efforts in which advertising is now 
assisting. 

An Unmatched Service 

In addition, need advertising devotes 
appreciable space to needs for insurance 
other than retirement income or family 
income in case of death. These other 
needs range from the primary one of 
clean-up to the highly special one of in- 
vestment diversification. It may, at times, 
seem to us that there is more emphasis 
placed on some of the special needs and 
phases of insurance than the particular 
project warrants. But everything that is 


being done in this connection certainly | 


does work and operate toward establish- 
ing life insurance still more as a basic 
and unmatched service for the American 
people. 

Competition 

There can be nothing more important 
than this educational function of life in- 
surance advertising. In fact, life insur- 
ance must compete with all of the other 
basic desires of human nature. It must 
compete with automobiles and homes— 
with food and furnishings—with vaca- 
tions and travel—with clothes and golf— 
in fact, with every basic need and desire 
of human nature for the satisfaction of 
which the expenditure of money is fe 
quired. I have little doubt that the real- 
ly rapid growth of insurance advertising 
during the last few years is very largely 
due to the realization that insurance 
companies are not primarily competing 
with themselves. They, together, form 
a service group in competition with other 
services and products. The primary com- 
petition is,indirect competition. 

Today, as in the past, the chief dam- 
ger to an existing product or service '8 
not so much from other products or set 
vices of the same kind. Rather, it comes 
from products or services of an entirely 
different kind, which compete in the pos 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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State Mutual Dividend 
Schedule to Continue 


INTEREST RATES SET AT 4% 








k Announces Monthly Income Dis- 
— Benefits to Be Discontinued; 
New Policy Offered 





The State Mutual Life has announced 
that its present schedule of dividends 
yill be continued for the year 1935 and 
the interest rate on instalment option 
settlements and on dividends left to ac- 
cumulate will be 4%. Monthly Income 
Disability Benefits will not be written by 
the company after January 1 but waiver 
of income disability will be continued at 
the present rates. 

Beginning January 1 the company will 
write a ten year convertible term policy. 
The company’s term business has here- 
tofore been limited to five year term and 
family income plans. 

Chandler Bullock, president of the 
company, in a letter to the field force 
announcing these changes made the fol- 
lowing comments: 

“The declaration of the dividends on 
policies on the same basis for 1935 as for 
1934 will mean, of course, that because 
of the increase in the policy reserves, 
the net cost to our present policyholders 
generally for their coverage next year 
will be at least somewhat less than this 
year. 

“As to the interest paid on deferred 
settlements and dividend accumulations, 
—we have only to point to the fact that 
the mutual savings banks of the country 
and the interest departments of other 
banks are averaging today not over 3% 
in their interest payments and many are 
not paying over 214%. 

“We shall continue to write Waiver of 
Premium disability coverage along with 
all the other life companies. However, 
it is well known that most all of these 
companies have already discontinued all 
forms of disability income contracts. 
Indeed since the increase in rates for this 
particnlar form of disability benefit and 
the reduction of the monthly income to 
Y% of 1% of the face amount of the 
policy (which became effective March 1. 
1932),—this special coverage has ceased 
to be attractive and has been extended 
by this company to less than one hun- 
dred applicants in these two and three- 
quarters years. 

“Therefore, the Monthly Income form 
of disability benefit will be discontinued 
entirely by this company with the close 
of new business on December 31, 1934. 
Only completed formal applications, with 
Physical examinations made up to and 
including December 31, and mailed to the 
home office on or before the last day of 
this year, can be further considered for 
this benefit. 

“We are adding to our policy port- 
folio, on January 1, 1935, a ten year term 
contract convertible within ten years 
without evidence of insurability, but non- 
renewable at any time. 

‘Specimen premium rates per $1,000 
are as follows: 


PM cyt a rae $11.05 
SEE ae es. 11.60 
Ee ee eee 12.35 
OO) EERO: 13.50 
eee 15.35 
. ees 18.55 
ae ie seein 24.10” 


GENERAL AGENT IN COLUMBUS 


_The State Mutual Life has appointed 
Edward E, Hawkes, Jr., as general agent 
in Columbus, O., effective November 15, 
to succeed John C. Dexter who request- 
ed that he be relieved of his duties as 
general agent in order to give his full 
time to personal production. After thir- 
teen years in the steel industry and in 
banking, Mr. Hawkes joined the State 
Mutual when 35 years old and for the 
Past three years has been a producer 
and supervisor in the Chicago office. He 
'S a native of Iowa, attended Lake For- 
est College in Illinois and was graduated 
'rom the University of Michigan. 
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DANIEL 


to the 


WELCOME WORDS, 


hundreds of thousands of family men 


these, 


who tune in on Union Central Life’s 


“Roses and Drums” every Sunday. 


True, they tune in to hear the in- 
tensely dramatic show, but they are 
also vitally interested in Daniel Stark’s 
brief stories of his experiences in life 
insurance. Proof of that is seen in the 
thousands of letters they write, asking 
for further information on policies 
that Daniel Stark has told them about. 
Direct leads for Union Central sales- 


men! 


This month Daniel Stark is telling 





STARK’ 


“Roses and Drums” listeners about a 
new Union Central policy—the Mul- 
tiple Protection Plan. At a cost the 
prospect can easily afford, this plan 
gives the complete protection every 
man wants both for his family’s future 


and his own. 


Tune in on the “Roses and Drums” 
program any Sunday at 5:00 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over the NBC 
Basic Blue network and added sta- 
tions. See for yourself why Daniel 
Stark’s radio talks have been so suc- 
cessful in laying the foundation for 
additional 


sales by Union Central 


Agents. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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Home Life Announces 
1935 Dividend Changes 


INCREASE PREFERRED CLASS 





Decreases Made on Standard Policies; 
Special Scale For Policies With Dis- 
ability Income Benefits 





The Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced a new dividend schedule for 1935 
with increases for Preferred policies, de- 
creases for Standard policies and a spe- 
cial scale for certain policies with dis- 
ability income benefits. The total amount 
of dividends which will be paid in 1935 
will be less than that paid in 1934. The 
interest factor in the new dividend sched- 
ule is 444% while 4% will be allowed on 
dividends and funds on deposit. 

Due to materially better mortality ex- 
perience and the savings in expense due 
to the larger average sized policy in the 
preferred class, dividends on the Pre- 
ferred Life will in the aggregate be high- 
er under the new published scale. Cur- 
rently approximately 50% of the com- 
pany’s new business is being sold on the 
Preferred Life form. On the company’s 
Standard business the amount of divi- 
dends on the new scale will be lower than 
would be paid under the 1934 scale. 

The new dividend schedule represents 
decreases at certain ages and on certain 
plans, while on other plans and ages divi- 
dends are increased. Certain classes of 
policies which have disability income 
benefits issued in connection with them 
will receive smaller dividends than would 
be paid if they did not contain such pro- 
visions. This is the result of increased 
losses arising from the disability income 
benefit on these classes. Since such dis- 
ability income benefits are no longer is- 
sued by the company, the new published 
dividend scale is for policies which do 
not contain those benefits. 





Claim Paid On First Policy 
Of Mississippi Valley Life 


A policy for $5,000 originally taken out 
in a company now forgotten to most peo- 
ple was paid in full this month by the 
Central States Life of St. Louis. The 
policy which became a claim was the 
first one issued by the old Mississippi 
Valley Life of Little Rock, Ark., which 
was merged with the Home Life & Acci- 
dent Co., also of Little Rock, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1912. The Central States Life re- 
insured the Home Life in 1931. 

The insured was William S. McClin- 
tock, who was born in Ohio during the 
Civil War and died in Marianna, Ark., 
on November 1. The $5,000 was paid to 
his wife, Eliza McClintock. 





A. E. PATTERSON SPEAKER 





Addresses St. Louis Life Underwriters’ 
Ass’n; Declares Each Man Must 
Stick to Own Job 

3efore the November meeting of the 
St. Louis Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers last week, Alexander E. Patterson, 
Chicago general agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual, spoke on “Selling Life Insurance.” 
He divided his subject into three divi- 
sion—careful selection of salesmen, thor- 
ough training of salesmen and constant 
organization of self. 

In his remarks he said, “The best thing 
we can do is knuckle down to our own 
particular job. By so doing we will help 
put the country back on its feet. Most 
of us spend entirely too much time try- 
ing to figure out a lot of things over 
which we have no control.” 








ST. LOUIS AGENCY AHEAD 

The Chester O. Fischer Agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, St. Louis, has new 
business for the first ten months of the 
year totaling $6,768,000 which is about 
9% above the same period for 1933. The 
agency stands third in the company rat- 
ing, being led by New York and Detroit. 


L. L. & G. Makes Changes 


In Life Premium Rates 


The Liverpool & London & Globe in 
England has issued a new life prospectus 
in which rates have been brought into 
harmony with the latest mortality experi- 
ence of the British Institute of Actuaries, 
based on the mortality of assured lives 
for the years 1924-29 inclusive. An ex- 
planatory statement says: 

“In calculating the rates, account has 
also been taken of the changed invest- 
ment conditions at present ruling. In 
general the rates for policies for the 
whole of life with premiums payable 
throughout life have been reduced. In- 
creases have been found necessary where 
the payments are limited, especially when 
limited to a few in number. 

“Under endowment assurances, where 
the investment factor is so important, it 
is felt that the effect of the lower rates 
of interest now ruling is cared for by the 
slight differentiation in the bonuses which 
are declared under endowment assur- 
ances and whole-life policies, and it has 
not been found necessary at the moment 
to increase these rates.” 

At the company’s quinquennial valua- 
tion at the end of 1933 a bonus of 45s 
per cent per annum was allotted to 
whole-life policies and of 40s per cent to 
endowment policies. The bonus now de- 
clared applies to whole-life policies where 
the premiums are payable throughout life 
or limited in number, and to all endow- 
ment insurance policies which have been 
in force for more than one year. 





MOVING HOME OFFICE 
The home office of the Universal Life 
& Annuity is to be transferred from 
Winnipeg to Kitchener, Ont. President 
and managing director is S. C. Tweed. 





ONTARIO EQUITABLE RATES UP 
_ The Ontario Equitable Life has put 
into effect a slightly increased scale of 
rates. Paid-up values are also increased. 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 


Jonathan G. Sharp, 
Evelyn M. Davis, 
Edward H. Hezlett, 
Partners 
W. Harold Bittel, 
John Y. Ruddock, 


Associates 


Ninety John Street, New York, N. Y. 











AT ARMY-NOTRE DAME GAME 

The Luther-Keffer Agency of the 
Aetna Life in New York, had a block of 
forty-five seats for the Army-Notre 
Dame game at the Yankee Stadium last 
Saturday and had as guests leading 
agents in a production contest and their 
wives. The contest was conducted as a 
grid battle between Army and Notre 
Dame over eight weeks, two weeks to a 
quarter. Major M. A. Lowenberg, cap- 
tain of the Army squad, led his team 
to a 35-14 victory over the Notre Dame 
combination headed by James P. Garry. 
The contest, one of the most enthuias- 
tically received in recent months, resulted 
in nearly $1,500,000 in new paid-in pro- 
duction. Following the game Saturday 
the leading agents were entertained at 
dinner at Schrafft’s in Fifty-seventh 
Street. 


SETS 110 YEAR RECORD 

The Standard Life Assurance Co. of 
Edinburgh has had total new insurance 
effective this year to an amount higher 
‘han in any single year in the company’s 
history, which covers practically 110 
years as the company was founded in 
1825. Col. Clark Kennedy, Canadian 
manager, states that new business of the 
company in the Dominion showed an in- 
crease of 10% over that of 1933. 
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/ reasons why 
Occidental Life zs 


“Winning the West 


1. Highly-saleable life insurance policy forms. 
2. A company of unquestioned financial stability. 


3. A _ highly-satisfactory, liberal agency bonus 


4. An outstanding advertising program that fur- 
nishes real live leads. 


Here are the four reasons why the Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California has just concluded a banner year—why it will win still 
higher production marks during 1934. 


Agencies now in western states, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Islands and 
Openings available for live and aggressive 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California | 


Old line legal reserve Life, accident, health 
Home Office, 548 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice President, in charge of production. 
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LS 
CONTINENTAL LIFE REPORT 


The Continental Life of St. Louis, un. 
der the administration of R. Emmet 
O'Malley, Missouri superintendent of jn. 
surance, shows a favorable balance for 
October, according to the report filed 
with the Circuit Court. Receipts for the 
month were $212,150. The disbursements 
of $286,420 included $103,262 invested in 


United States securities and $70,711 paid 4 


on taxes that will not become due unti 
January 1. Premium payments were the 
largest for any month since the insur. 
ance department took over the company 
last May and totaled $107,218.  Insur- 
ance totaling $340,201 on 196 policies was 
reinstated during the month. The amount 


in force declined from $77,116,362 as of | 


October 1 to $75,400,436 as of October 31 





T. HARRISON GRANT DEAD 


T. Harrison Grant, 47 years old, a 
special agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in St. Louis, died at Barnes Hospi- 
tal on November 25 following a two 
weeks’ illness from heart trouble. A for- 


mer mayor and banker of Fulton, Mo, © 


Mr. Grant entered life insurance as 4 
special agent for the Northwestern Mu- 


tual in 1918 and was with the St. Lowi | 


agency until 1932 when he joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual agency there. He 
returned to the Northwestern Mutual las 
April. He was a graduate of Westminster 
College at Fulton and a C.L.U. He 
taught the life insurance course at Wash- 
ington University. 





BALDWIN CHARGE DISMISSED 
A charge of making false entries in the 
records of the defunct Prudential Cas 


ualty & Surety of St. Louis with the 


intent of deceiving the state superinten¢: 
ent of insurance brought against William 
M. Baldwin, a former president of the 
company, was dismissed by Circuit Judge 


Baron November 22. The attorneys for 


the defense moved for dismissal of the 
charge on the grounds that seven term 
of court had expired without Baldwin 
being brought to trial, while the Missoun 
statutes require disposition of crimina 
cases within four terms of court. 





WRITE 165 APPS IN ONE DAY 

Twenty-four agents of the New Eng 
land Mutual agency in St. Louis wrolé 
165 applications for a total of $527,100 
a one day drive last week honoring Frank 
M. See, general agent. : 
Miller secured the greatest number 
applications while Robert C. Newman, 4 


life insurance broker, submitted the larg fF 


est volume, $105,000. The agency’s nev 
business is running 25% ahead of tht 
same period in 1933. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD MEETING 
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The Jefferson Standard Life conductel 


district agency meetings in Oklahom 
City and Tulsa last week. H. T. Childre, 


superintendent of agencies, presided # 
the meetings while Joseph M. Bryan, se 
retary of the company, was a princi? 
speaker. 
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R. W. Conde, Louisville 
Newspaper Man, Dies 


PRESIDENT “INSURANCE FIELD” 





ter of Century in Journalism; 
Soares Office Boy of Famous Chicago 
Merchant 


Ray W. Conde, president of The In- 
surance Field of Louisville, died in his 
apartment in the Brown Hotel, that city, 
a few days ago at the age of 55. He 
had been in poor health for some time. 
One of his last appearances was at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, during 
the sessions of the American Life Con- 
vention. At the time he looked in poor 
physical condition, but he had been at- 
tending that particular convention for 
many years, so did not want to be ab- 
sent. 

His newspaper career extended over a 
period of a quarter of a century. Quiet 
in manner, Winning many sincere friend- 
ships, he understood both insurance and 
journalism. He made it a point for years 
to attend the leading conventions of the 
business, entertaining extensively at these 
affairs. Probably one of the best remem- 
bered of the entertainments in which he 
and his paper participated as hosts was 
some years ago when the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners met 
in Louisville. This entertainment was a 
gay and colorful affair. 

His Career 

Mr. Conde’s entrance into insurance 
journalism was with the old Western 
Underwriter, which later became The 
National Underwriter. 

Twenty Years With The Insurance Field 


In 1914 he joined The Insurance Field 
as secretary, which office he_ held 
throughout his twenty years’ service. He 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager in 1930 and was advanced to 
president in January, 1934, succeeding 
Young E. Allison. 

Born in Chicago on May 23, 1879, Mr. 
Conde was educated in the public schools 
of that city. He began his business ca- 
reer at the age of 17 as a personal office 
boy for the late Marshall Field, famous 
Chicago merchant. Subsequently, he 
worked for the Rock Island Railroad. 
the Standard Car Manufacturing Co., and 
the Whiteley Exerciser Co., becoming 
sales manager of the last named. 

Mr. Conde is survived by two brothers: 
Arthur Conde, Belvidere, IIl., and Homer 
Conde, St. Louis, and a sister, Mrs. Abel 
Luther, St. Louis, wife of Eugene A. 
Luther, field representative of the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation in fourteen 
states in the Middle West. 





L.O.M.A. ISSUES COMPENDIUM 





“Readings in Life Insurance” Published 
in Two Volumes; Books Present 
Outstanding Papers 
The executive office of the Life Office 
Management Association, New York 
ity, has just completed the publication 
of a two volume compendium of “Read- 
Ings in Life Insurance” which is a collec- 
tion of outstanding papers presented be- 
lore life insurance associations during the 
past ten years. The associations which 
contributed to the compendium are: Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, American Life Con- 
vention, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and Life Office Management 

Association, : 
Although these volumes have been pub- 
lished Primarily as a source of collateral 
I<, tor students preparing for the 
-O.M.A. Institute examinations, they 
will furnish a valuable reference for of- 
hcers of insurance companies and others 
interested in life insurance. 

mn I contains 235 pages and Vol- 
mad over 800 pages supplemented with 
aus charts and cuts. The price of 
oa te I is $3.50 and Volume II $4.75, 
age prepaid. A special discount is 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Seventy-seven years old. 
Over $1,000,000,000.00 in assets. 
Over $3,500,000,000.00 of insurance 


in force. 
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THIS GENERAL AGENCY 


Located in the world’s tallest building. 
Paid for business the first ten months 
of this year is 37%% greater than same 


period last year. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
id 


General Agents for 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estale ” 








Merchants Booklet On 
Unemployment Covers 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SITUATION 





Booklet of Samuel Reyburn, Chairman 
of Retail Merchants Committee; 
Gist of Arguments 





A study of Unemployment Reserves 
has been prepared under the direction of 
Samuel W. Reyburn, chairman of the 
Retail Merchants Committee. He is pres- 
ident of the Retail Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion. The memorandum has been drawn 
with the co-operation of a number of 
students of economics, the National Dry 
Goods Association as well as the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of New York also 
having given their aid. The purpose of 
the study is to furnish a guide for those 
interested in social insurance programs, 
especially unemployment insurance. The 
booklet gives arguments both for and 
against unemployment insurance. 
Argument For Unemployment Insurance 

The arguments given for unemploy- 
ment insurance are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. American civilization with its dem- 
ocratic ideals accepts the axiom that the 
life, health and welfare of its members 
should be the chief concern of society. 

Unemployment has existed as a per- 
manent aspect of industrial conditions, 
sometimes reaching huge dimensions. It 
will most likely continue to exist under 
our form of industrial organization for 
years to come. 

2. Unemployment is accompanied by 
evidences of human suffering, injurious 
effects upon physical, mental and moral 
health, breakdowns of family life and 
deterioration of behavior standards. 

3. Private philanthropy and public re- 
lief, local and national, must be main- 
tained, but in times of depression and 
widespread unemployment they are with- 
out the organization and the means to be 
sufficiently effective. Also such relief 
causes the recipient to lose pride, cour- 
age and initiative. 

A study of the efforts which have been 
made in various countries to meet the 
emergencies in times of distress shows 
that they are directed to increasing em- 
ployment through “public works” and 
other “made work,” even when such con- 
structive work is not based on economic 
principles. The underlying purpose is 
that it is better to make the recipient 
work than to support him in idleness. 
But at no time and in no country has 
this method alone succeeded in re-em- 
ploying all the unemployed. 

Not a New Theory 

4. Consequently it is believed that 

some form of employment insurance pay- 
ing benefits to those involuntarily unem- 
ployed should supplement other methods. 
Insurance against unemployment is not a 
new theory. It has its history and ex- 
perience in this as well as in other in- 
dustrial countries. In its simplest form 
it is an arrangement between a group of 
wage workers—all subjected to the un- 
employment hazard—that the group com- 
pensate the individual who has suffered 
the loss. 
5. Since such insurance has the great 
handicap that the wage working group 
is too poor and too weak to carry the 
burden, larger circles of society must 
share in it. The experience of other 
countries, in Europe, show that the ap- 
plication of unemployment insurance re- 
mains extremely limited when left to the 
wage worker himself. Only through a 
system of legal compulsions can the ben- 
efit of the insurance method be made uni- 
versal and at the same time a part of 
the cost shifted upon employers and the 
community as a whole. 

6. Finally it is urged that a workable 
system of unemployment benefits can be 
drafted that will combine the best fea- 
tures in the various types of proposed 
legislation and spread the burden equita- 
bly over all classes 

; Arguments Against 

As in the opinions favorable to unem- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Acacia Mutual Creates 
Two New Offices 


R. E. HEITMULLER COMPTROLLER 





Otto Hammerlund Is New Chief Agency 
Accountant; President Montgomery 
Makes Appointments 





The Acacia Mutual Life due to its con- 
tinued growth has created the new posts 
of general comptroller and chief agency 
accountant William Montgomery, 
president of the company, has made ap- 
Ralph E. 
years 


and 


pointment to those positions. 
Heitmuller, associated for many 
with leading firms of public accountants, 
is general comptroller and Otto Hammer- 
lund, long a member of the Acacia Mu- 
tual, is chief agency accountant. 

Mr. Heitmuller was educated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was graduated from 
George Washington Law School in 1921. 
He attended both Columbia and New 
York University, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Commercial Science from the 
latter institution in 1925. Shortly there- 
after, he was admitted to practice as a 
certified public accountant in New York 
State, and in 1928 became a member of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 
He also has been admitted to C.P.A. 
practice in the District of Columbia. 

In 1922 Mr. Heitmuller entered the 
public accountancy firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co. and later became associated 
with R. G. Rankin & Co. Since 1932 
he has been manager of their Washing- 
ton office. 

In announcing the creation and filling 
of the two new positions President Mont- 
gomery said: “These developments are 
further indication of the uninterrupted 
progress being achieved by Acacia; prog- 
ress which has been attained in the face 
of generally adverse economic conditions 
over a period of years. Acacia faces the 
future with soundly-based confidence.” 





RETIREMENT POLICIES FAVORED 





Result of Low Interest Rate Generally, 
Professor Bailey Tells Cleveland 
Life Underwriters Ass’n 
_ A public trend toward those forms of 
insurance which provide retirement in- 
comes was predicted by Professor Wil- 
liam B. Bailey, economist of the Trav- 
elers, at a luncheon of the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters last Fri- 
day. Low interest rates will be respon- 
sible for such a trend, he said. Many 
now set $25,000 as the proper amount of 
life insurance in addition to present in- 
surance in order to provide a satisfac- 
tory income for the family in case the 
bread-winner dies. Smaller amounts 
would not produce a satisfactory income 
on a straight investment basis although 
income from $5,000 or $10,000 would sup- 
plement what a widow might earn by 
her own efforts. g 

He pointed out the availability of 
monthly income plans for a limited num- 
ber of years, whereby a $5,000 policy 
could provide $100 a month for more 
than four years, instead of only $200 a 
year at straight interest rates. Thus the 
time of readjustment could be covered. 





BEATTY AGENCY MOVES 


The R. A. Beatty agency of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life in New York City 
has moved to 150 Broadway after occu- 
pying quarters in the Dun Building, 290 
Broadway, for over twenty-one years. 
A portion of the new offices has been 
occupied by R. H. Waldo, Security Mu- 
tual representative, who has joined Mr. 
Beatty and will hereafter act as asso- 
ciate manager of the agency. 





ELECT CHAILLE PRESIDENT 

J. Hallfred Chaille has been elected 
new president of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
Life Underwriters Association. He is 
with the Equitable Society as assistant 
to Agency Manager Beamer, and is one 
of Florida’s nine C.L.U.’s. 
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A Problem and a Program 

















N November Ist, Vernon W. Holle- 
man became General Agent of the 
Home Life of New York, in the City of 
Washington. Behind this appointment lies 
the story of a problem and a program. 
Our own experience has been that too 
|often our general agency organization was 
too much like Topsy. It just “growed.” 
|Too often we found ourselves with a va- 
cancy at a key point and no man qualified 





VERNON W. 
Newly Appointed General Agent 
at Washington, D. C., 
for the Home Life. 


HOLLEMAN 


to fill it. As a result of this problem the 
Home Life has had in operation for sev- 
eral years a deliberate program designed 
to thoroughly equip ambitious young men 
to fill its general agency posts as they be- 
come available. It can no longer be 
merely a question of picking a personal 
producer and throwing him into general 
agency work without previous training. 


An Illustration 


No illustratiow of how this program 
operates could be moreclear than the story 
of Vernon Holleman’s progress to date. 

First: An agent in the Mississippi 
Agency of the Company. Here he was 
taught how to produce business and was 
thoroughly grounded in the company’s 
contracts and practices. 

Next, he was made a Supervisor in that 
same agency. Under the direction of the 
General Agent, he hired men, trained men 
and supervised their production activities. 
Without having to assume unaided all the 
responsibilities of a general agency he 
still, with support and direction, met the 
primary problems of an agency while he 
was doing this work. 


Broad Background 


Next he was brought to the Home _Of- 
fice and did supervisory work in the Com- 








pany’s Agency Department. In this 
connection he went into most of the Com- 
pany’s principal agencies, working with 
the General Agent, carrying company plans 
to the agencies and in turn gathering 
knowledge of methods used by various 
General Agents. 

He now goes to Washington to take 
charge of an agency that has been estab- 
ished many years and is vacant because 
the General Agent whom he succeeds is 
retiring after a long and successful career 
with the Company. 


No Readjustmegnts 


Vernon Holleman has no radical ad- 
justments to make in his new job. He 
knows the Company and its contracts. He 


knows its methods of agency development 
and how men can best be employed and 
brought into production. He has an in- 
timate acquaintance with all the Home 
Office staff with whom he must of neces- 
sity work. He faces his new job with the 
best possible equipment. 

This is an illustration of the program 
which is being carried out constantly by 
the Home Life. Other men whose am- 
bitions and aptitude would direct them 
to agency work are following the same 
course. They are at different stages of 
development. Some of them are agents 
in the field and probably have not partic- 
ularly thought at this time of anything 
except successfully selling life insurance. 
Some of them are supervisors working in 
agencies. A limited group are in the 
Home Office Agency Department cooper- 
ating closely in the efforts of the General 
Agents throughout the field. 


A Continuing Plan 


This plan is to be a continuing program 
for the Home Life. Other men will come 
in and go through this training. We be- 
lieve it is good insurance against that 
failure in general agency work which is 
so costly to the Company and so disas- 
trous to the individual involved. We be- 
lieve the general agency organization of 
the future cannot just be improvised upon 
a moment’s notice. This is our plan to 
build it. It is a plan which ties in with 
the Home Life’s ideal of building a care- 
fully selected and highly trained sales or- 
ganization whose program is Client Build- 
ing Through Estate Planning. 

A booklet describing Client Building 
Through Estate Planning is available and 
will be sent to anyone interested in it upon 
request, to the Home Life of New York 
at 256 Broadway in New York City. 


(This is one of a series of advertisements 
telling what one company is attempting to do 
to solve the problem of the man in the field 
and to further the progress of its representa- 
tives and the company itself under present 
conditions. Other articles in this series will 
appear later.) 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Home of Philadelphia 
Has Drive for J. T. Quin, 


BREAKS INDUSTRIAL RECORD; 





Superintendent of Agency Divi, 
Around Home Office City Twenty. 
five Years With Company 





James T. Quinn, supervisor of 4 
Home Life of America’s Industrial dy. 
sion No. 1, recently celebrated his twen. 
ty-fifth anniversary with the company 
and in his honor the men of that diy. 
sion staged a two-week testimonial driy 
for business. Results broke the cop, 
pany’s past records, the total being Ri 
Industrial applications for weekly prem. 


um of $1,220. 


The average number of applications per 


agent was sixty-one, the average week) 
premiums per agent $8.55, and the ayer. 
age premium per application was foyy. 
teen cents weekly. The entire division oj 


145 fieldmen took part in the effort, I) 7 


the absence of Superintendent Quinn th; 
division was managed by 
Thomas A. Durkin. 
supplied with a special sales-folder an 
specially imprinted application blanks, 
The division was divided 


perintendent Harry Morlock of Phik. 
delphia No. 2 District, consisted of tha 
office, Philadelphia No. 4, Wilmington 
and Dover; the other under Superintené- 
ent D. Rosenfeldt of Philadelphia No. | 


included that office, Philadelphia No. if 
Rivalry was not only | 


Chester and Dover. 
between the two groups but among th 
different offices to capture leadership i 
its own group. 


Harry Morlock Office Leads; Spector | 


Leading Agent 


Inspector © 
Every fieldman wa © 


into two} 
groups: one under the leadership of Sy. 


4 


=e 


sl 


iia 


ee 





The results were based on issued bus- 7 


ness, and Harry Morlock led Group N 
1 to leadership with a total of 3,638 appii- 
cations for $539, issued premium; D. Ro: 
enfeldt led Group No. 2 to the wire with 
a total of 3,932 applications for $511, th 
difference in favor of Morlock’s distric 


being $27.78. 


Superintendent Rosenfeldt led the ma 


of Philadelphia No. 1 district to firs 


place in number of applications, their to 7 
tal being 2,443 in total weekly premium 7 
amounting to $292.10, and in proportion} 
ate applications per man. The debit me} 
of this district produced an average 0'f 


ninety-four applications per man, for a 
average total premium of $10.81 per ma 


The staff of Assistant B. Slawetsky «'f 


Philadelphia No. 1 District produced 7+ 


applications for $86.32 weekly premium | 
being an average of 125 apps for SH 9 


per man. This district also produced th 


leading agent, J. Spector, who wrote S77 


applications for $29.50. 
Superintendent Harry Morlock and hi 


men of Philadelphia No. 2 District cap 


tured second place in number of anplice- 
tions and amount of premiums. [het 
spective totals being 1,654 applications I: 


$275.49. The average production per may 


in this district was $8.12. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL SURVEY. 
The Lincoln National Life has recent 
completed an analysis of large buyers © 





life insurance which reveals that men" —~ 
business for themselves are again buyin 


large policies whereas in the past tw 


years, according to the analyses, lath 


buyers were found almost exclusive! 
among salaried men. Owners and mat 
agers of oil and gas fields led the grow! 
of large buyers in the latest amnalys* 








The te- : 








oor 


while operators of iron and steel plan i 
held second place and physicians and suf 


geons third. 


DISTRICT AGENT IN RICHMOND 

The Lincoln National Life has a 
pointed J. E. Raffaeli as district agent” 
Richmond, Va., operating directly un 
the company’s general agency im * 
folk. Mr. Raffaeli was formerly a rab 
with a pulpit in Richmond. He is 





ue 


known in the community having © F 


ducted a Sunday hour over the radio! 
a long period of time. He is schedule 
to resume his radio talks beginning ™ 
first Sunday in January, 1935. 
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THE MAKING of the 





(This is the fourth and final instalment 
of an article by Mr. Votaw on the train- 
ing of new agents by the educational de- 
partment of an agency. During the past 
three weeks he has expressed his opinion 
that selling ts the last, not the first thing, 
to be taught the recruit; that the initial 
step is to teach the economic, historical 
and mathematical background of insur- 
ance, then the application to human prob- 
lems and finally, as discussed in this ar- 
ticle, the actual selling process.) 


There is one more subject to which we 
must give consideration to complete a 
well-rounded educational course— The 
Psychology of Selling.” The discussion 
of this subject should go far enough for 
the student to understand human _be- 
havior. With a rudimentary knowledge 
of this subject, he will be able to com- 
prehend the strategy and technique ofa 
sale. This subject should be supported 
by a collateral text such as—“The Psy- 
chology of Selling Life Insurance,” by 
E. K. Strong or “Psychology for Life 
Insurance Underwriters,” by W. T. Root. 

In some localities, it is advisable to 
discuss wills, trusts and taxation. This 
is particularly true in New York City, 
where the life insurance trust has reached 
its greatest development. A prospect 
will often confront the new salesman 
with the statement “I have taken care of 
all of that with a Trust.” This answer 
is either genuine or a “smoke screen.” If 
the agent understands the fundamental 
principles of a trust, he may uncover the 
need for ‘a substantial amount of addi- 
tional insurance or he can determine 
that the reply is just an excuse. 


Study of Ethics 


Now may come such topics as the 
ethics of the business, conservation, com- 
pany and office practices and other mat- 
ters which it may seem advisable to bring 
to the agents’ attention but which bear 
no logical sequence to the fundamentals 
of the course. It should be stated at 
this point that best results have been 
obtained by presenting all of these sub- 
jects in morning classes over a period of 
about three weeks, the afternoons of the 
first two weeks being used for study of 
the supporting text and building of a 
prospect file, and the afternoons of the 
third week being devoted to closely su- 
pervised work in the field. 

Before field work is started, our agent 
is required to learn a prepared sales 
presentation for each representative type 
of prospect. This is in no sense an at- 
tempt to stifle the individual’s initiative. 
It is altogether possible that with suf- 
ficient background, the agent will be able 
to write a better sales talk of his own 
but it must be remembered that a sales 
Presentation is a series of selling ideas, 
effectively expressed in logical sequence, 
and that until sufficient background and 
experience are acquired, the agent may 
be incapable of effective expression and 
will not recognize logical sequence. Con- 
sequently, in starting, he is better off to 
use a talk which is psychologically cor- 


rect even though it is not original with 
him. 


Sales Training Last in Course 


It was said in the beginning that edu- 
Cation is a continuing process and that 
forgetting is rapid, so that when the 
training course is completed, and the 
agent is on his own, he should have the 
opportunity of returning to the instruc- 
tor with his field problems. This oppor- 
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4—Sales Course Comes Last 
By Charles A. Votaw, C. L. U. 


Educational Director, C. L. McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York City 


tunity is afforded him in the afternoon 
as classes are held only in the morning. 

I realize that an educational depart- 
ment as herein described cannot be op- 
erated without some investment on the 
part of the general agent. It is also 
probable that the rate of induction in 
smaller agencies would not warrant such 
an expenditure. 

Would it not solve to a great extent 
the educational and training problems for 
many general agencies to establish train- 
ing schools under company supervision 
in strategic locations, governed by zones, 
states, or proximity of agencies patron- 
izing them? 

Man-Power Problem Ever Present 

Then there is the man-power problem. 
Present agents are getting older and se- 
lect as carefully as we will, some new 
agents fail—so induction is ever with us. 
I can think of nothing that would de- 
finitize the induction activities of the 
general agent more than to know that 
on a certain date, in his locality, a train- 
ing school will open. He will expend 
every effort to have his quota of men at 
that school. 

I take the liberty of presenting such 
a thought because I believe education is 
primarily a general agency problem. Such 
a system would lend itself to uniformity 
of training, shorten the non-productive 
period of the new agent, cut down turn- 
over of personnel, definitize induction 
efforts, and relieve the general agent of 
considerable specialized detail. 


ARTIST BUYS ANNUITIES 

Henry Rankin Poore, noted American 
artist, recently celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday by purchasing Joint and 
Survivorship annuities for both himself 
and his wife. He is a member of the 
National Academy and of the Interna- 
tional Society of Arts and Letters. In 
a letter to R. S. W. Coward, Master- 
son agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Newark, he said: 

“I have always thought my Morris 
chair was the most comfortable and com- 
forting thing in my possession. I am 
now obliged to rate this second and give 
the right of way to that document you 
recently handed me. Its restful ampli- 
tude stretches out far beyond the lim- 
its of the chair, and the old-time friend 
and this new one together have wrought 
a marvelous picture of the horizon be- 
yond. 

“To my friends in the art world I 
say: Rouse yourselves from the com- 
forts of your Morris chair and in due 
time sketch the distant landscape in lines 
of peaceful contemplation, adorned with 
rose tints, on the back of an Annuity.” 


LIFE INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

Life insurance in Germany during the 
year 1933 was much greater than in 1932 
and almost up to the 1931 figures, accord- 
ing to tabulations made by Neumann’s 
Zeitschrift, German insurance weekly, 
from figures of the Supervisory Office 
for Private Insurance. New business in 
1933 was 2,463,000,000 Reichsmark, com- 
pared with 1,974,000,000 in 1932 and 2,- 
487,000,000 in 1931. Group policies, pro- 
hibited in December of 1933, are again 
allowed under certain restrictions. Rate 
of interest on mortgages and other se- 
curities has fallen so that the dividend 
rate has dropped and premiums origin- 
ally figured on expectation of 5% and 
414% interest are now figured at 4% and 
34%. 














Can’t Be Wrong... 


No better evidence of the intrinsic worth of Life 


Insurance can be offered than the sixty million policy- 


holders of the United States. 


Any institution that enjoys the approval of more than 
half of the insurable population must be founded 
upon the rock of Public Confidence. 


The Life Insurance Companies of the United States 
have poured more than fifteen billions of dollars into 
the economic structure of America in the past few 
years. Approximately twenty-two billions more are 
now invested in the underlying securities of this na- 
tion an investment guaranteeing the future 
happiness of millions of our citizens. 

We should be proud of the part we are playing in 
extending these benefits. No other institution can 


claim a greater service to humanity. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Columbus 


Ohio 
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Million Doll 
Pulled Out of a Slump 
By Writing His Milkman 

How “Mr. K.,” a million-dollar pro- 
ducer of the New York Life in New 
England, pulled himself out of a slump 
by writing his milkman was told by R. 
L. Campbell, supervisor, in the Nylic 
Bulletin. Says Mr. Campbell: 

“One of our millionaire producers in 
New England told me that he got in a 
rut some time ago and got to the place 
where he simply could not write a case. 
He decided that he would have to do 
something about it. By making inquiry 
he learned that his milkman delivered 
his milk at 4 a.m. 

“The next morning at 4 a.m. our agent 
was sitting on the back door-step when 
the milkman arrived. He was greatly 
surprised to see Mr. K. up at such an 
early hour. When our agent explained 
that he was there for the purpose of 
taking his application for a New York 
Life policy, he met no resistance. After 
that he was on the money road and had 
no difficulty in closing other cases.” 





IRVIN BENDINER TO SPEAK 


Irvin Bendiner, both a life underwriter 
and a member of the Philadelphia bar, 
will speak before the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the Belle- 
vue Stratford on December 6. The lec- 
ture is the second in the series of educa- 
tional talks being given before the asso- 
ciation and Mr. Bendiner has chosen 
as his subject, “How, and to Whom, 
Should Your Life Insurance Be Pay- 
able?” Mr. Bendiner has been active in 
furthering the C.L.U. in Philadelphia. 





HOME OFFICE FRENCH CLASSES 


French classes are being given for em- 
ployes of the Canada Life by the French 
department of the home office. Knowl- 
edge of that language is important in the 
Dominion due to the number of French- 
Canadians who speak their own tongue 
and usually have their life insurance poli- 
cies issued in French. Two classes are 
held a week, both conversational, and the 
enrollment has been so large that it has 
been necessary to limit the classes to 
those with a knowledge of the grammar. 





TRIBUTE TO R. T. FAIRCLOTH 


R. T. Faircloth, Eastern Ontario branch 
manager of the Canada Life, upon re- 
turning to his office after a three months’ 
vacation granted in recognition of his 
thirty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany, was pleasantly surprised to find 
the agency force had conducted a three- 
months’ production drive in his honor. 
The Eastern Ontario branch now ranks 
third in the A. Gordon Ramsay cam- 
paign. 





PITTSBURGH C. L. U. PLANS 

A. F. Haas, president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter C. L. U., announces that three 
study groups in preparation for C. L. U. 
examinations will be held, the first hav- 
ing started this week. The chapter also 
will hold regular meetings during the 
coming year at which some member will 
address the chapter on the field in which 
he specializes and how his C. L. U. 
knowledge helps him. 





OLD McCURDY MANSION BURNS 

The former Richard H. McCurdy man- 
sion built fifty years ago in Morris 
Plains, N. J., when Mr. McCurdy was 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, was destroyed by fire last Satur- 
day following a gasoline stove explosion. 


FINANCIAL SECTION CHAIRMAN 


Harry V. Wade, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United Mutual Life of Indi- 
anapolis, has been named acting chair- 
man of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention until the ap- 
pointment of a permanent chairman by 
the executive committee. 








James F. Shanahan’s 
Great Athletic Career 


An international athlete who is a mem- 
ber of the Union Central’s Leaders’ Club 
(which requires a $500,000 paid produc- 
tion as a membership qualification) and 
has been for several years, is James F. 
Shanahan of Aurora, III. 

Born in County Limerick, Ireland, for- 
ty-six years ago, Mr. Shanahan took up 
the sport of rowing and sculling at an 





JAMES F. SHANAHAN 


early age. In 1904 he became champion 
of Ireland, and for five years thereafter 
he held the title in singles, pairs, fours 
and sixes. In 1907 he annexed the cham- 
pionship of the British Isles. In his en- 
tire career abroad, Mr. Shanahan won 
more than 250 championship races. 

In 1909 he came to America and be- 
came a dry goods salesman in Chicago. 
Meanwhile he had taken up hammer 
throwing and the weights, and in 1914 
he won the championship of the United 
States, throwing the 16-pound weight and 
the 56-pound hammer. This title he held 
for a number of years, winding up in 
1928 by winning the Central A. A. U. 
championship. He represented America 
in these events in the 1920 Olympics at 
Antwerp and qualified for the Paris 
Olympics but did not go. 


Soldiers Field Achievement 


June 27, 1931, at Soldiers Field, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Shanahan took first place in 
the 56-pound hammer throw and third 
in the 16-pound shot put. This was at 
the track and field championship for the 
Central States. 

May, 1934, he entered the athletic meet 
of the Central States Amateur Associa- 
tion and won the 56-pound hammer 
throw and placed second in the 16-pound 
shot put. This made the seventeenth 
time he has won the hammer event in 
the past twenty years. 

Mr. Shanahan married Miss Florence 
McCullouch in 1931. They have two chil- 
dren—a son and a daughter. 


POINDEXTER AGENCY AHEAD 

The Clarence M. Poindexter agency in 
St. Louis, Northwestern Mutual, has al- 
ready surpassed its production for the 
year 1933 and has the remaining month 
of this year to roll up its increase. 








TO AWARD CHRISTMAS TURKEYS 


The Central States Life is offering a 
fifteen pound Christmas turkey to each 
agent who reaches his year’s quota by 
December 18. Business must be in the 
home office by that date to count. 





ADMITTED TO OKLAHOMA 
The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
been licensed to do business in Okla- 
homa, according to an announcement of 
Jess G. Read, insurance commissioner. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR OF A NATION 


Rettance LIFE—with 36 branch offices and 
more than 1500 Reliance-trained, Reliance-sup. 
ported representatives—is “next-door neighbor” 
of the residents of 32 states and the District of 
Columbia. Considerate service, and intelligent 
counsel in applying life, accident and health 
insurance to the varying needs of man, woman 


and child have gained for Reliance its enviable 


reputation as a policyholders’ company. 






Ask N. H. Weidner 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Reliance Leader 






RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


November 30, 1934 























For the $200,000 Producer 


Northern New Jersey 


To men with a consistent record of annual paid-for produc- 
tion of $200,000 or more we offer an exceptional opportunity 
—one appointment open in each of the following counties: 


Hudson Union 


Morris 


Bergen Passaic 


Essex Somerset 


INTERESTED? Then write: 


Vincent W. Edmondson, Supt. of Field Service, 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Founded 1850) 


Home Office: 
654 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Culbertson, Writing Two Apps Daily, 
Fits Into Prospect’s Way of Life 


A. C. Culbertson, Pilot Life producer 
in Goldsboro, N. C., who recently secured 
103 contracts in fifty-four working days 
: approximately two each day, operates 
by fitting himself into his prospects sur- 
» ndings. For instance, he will not in- 
peer a busy prospect unless he og 
of help in the cotton picking, potato dig- 
ing, floor sweeping, hay bailing, corn 
‘usking or whatever task the man “_ 

he performing. He apologizes to : e 

most humble person for even asking = 

interview when the person 1s busy, but 
or oo he does have the interview he tries 

7 et it under the most favorable cir- 

samme, with no one present, with 

the room or place of the interview com- 

Te idrtsen was a superintendent 

of schools before he became an ye 

producer in June of 1933 and tee tte 
was in contact with many outstanding 
citizens of the community, but the —_ 
art of his business comes not _ 
these contacts but from ones gig 
from day to day. Illustrating ris way 
of work he says of a typical day: sis 
“Yesterday morning Just as it _ ec 
raining and sleeting I left Golds — 

about ten o'clock and went into the u- 

reka section, which is about fourteen 

miles from Goldsboro, and wrote three 
applications. I was back in Goldsboro 
in time to bring the boy from school - 
two o'clock. I must relate one of = 
things which happened on this tour, for 
it is one of the funniest things that ever 
occurred in any experience. About three 
weeks ago I wrote Mr. Abel Brainerd 
$1,000 twenty-pay on his own life; he 
being well pleased, I went back to his 

home yesterday to interest him in a 
twenty-pay juvenile policy on each of his 
two children. He was gone to the cotton 
gin, so I went into the house and talked 
with his wife about the matter, as he 
had told me previously that he would 
take up the matter with her. 

Helps Pop Corn 
“The little four-year-old girl had some 
green pop-corn in a short-handled shovel 
and seemed to be having great difficulty 

in the business of popping green corn. I 
made it my privilege to get down before 
a hot fire place and perform the opera- 
tion of popping the corn. (This is just 
another way of getting close to folks.) 
The mother, who seemed to be most 
sympathetic, and being accustomed to 
conferring with her husband around the 
family fire place, upon seeing that I was 
about to burn my hands, said, ‘Honey, if 
you don’t watch out you will burn your 
hands” I pretended not to notice the 
statement, and got my glove and put it 
on in order to take care not to do just 
what she warned me against. 

“After I finished popping the pop-corn 
the little girl ate every grain of it. 

Three Policies in Four Hours 

“After Mrs. Brainerd had given me 
dates of birth of the two children and 
told me about a neighbor down the road 
whom she had heard express a desire to 
buy insurance, I took my departure to 
the nearby home, where I secured an 
application, annual premium in advance. 

hen I proceeded to carry, in my own 
car and at my own expense, of course, 
the prospect to our examiner in a nearby 
village, where I waited until the exam- 
inert came and made the examination. In 
the meantime Mr. Brainerd had returned 
home. I called back at his home and, 
to make a long story short, I carried 
away an application on both children and 
a peck of red Bliss potatoes for which 
I tried to pay the man but found that it 
was a good will donation. As I have said 
before, I was away from Goldsboro less 
than four hours and at the best fifteen 
miles from home. 

Finds Time to Spend on Flower Bed 


“I do not talk business constantly, but 
gradually find out his ideas, his attitudes, 








his financial condition and his social sit- 
uation. I do not try to sell him anything, 
but whatever statement he makes I try 
to build onto it as a basis for getting 
him interested in life insurance. I do not 
take issue with any statement he makes, 
but try to reason with him, if necessary. 

“Closing is one of the easiest things 
in the selling business if properly done; 
it is merely a matter of offering to the 
prospect a contract for his approval after, 
and only after, he has come to the con- 
clusion that it is an investment. Ina 
many cases I find it wise to explain when 
a policy is in force getting at least a 
small advance payment, serving to bind 
the applicant in most cases. I do not 
find it difficult.” 

Even during his busiest seasons Mr. 
Culbertson finds time for recreation, and 
his hobbies are playing tennis, improving 
flowers, shrubs and lawn, and even house 
cleaning. “One day this week,” he says, 
“it was one of my very best days, I spent 
at least an hour and one-half in the mid- 
dle of the day caring for shrubbery and 
planting two beds of bulbs.” 


NEIL D. SILLS BIBLE CLASS 

The manager for the Sun Life of Can- 
ada in Richmond, Va., Neil D. Sills, for 
many years has been teaching a Bible 
class at Centenary Methodist Church in 
Richmond. Recently he acted as toast- 
master at the annual banquet of the class 
which is named for him. 








W. SCOTT SMITH TO MOVE 

W. Scott Smith, recently appointed 
general agent in St. Louis for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, will move the agen- 
cy offices tomorrow from the Board of 
Education Building to the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina. 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























92 New Salesmen Trained 
With Bankers Life of Iowa 


The Bankers Life of Iowa has award- 
ed ninety-two certificates of accomplish- 
ment to as many salesmen who have 
completed all requirements of the com- 
pany’s training course. The training 
consisted of study and field effort 
through twelve consecutive weeks. Each 
man was required to complete a thorough 
study course, prepare examination papers, 
make daily reports, do regular direct 
mail advertising and carry on compre- 
hensive field work. 

Highlight of the training course was a 
five-day school of advanced instruction 
held by Ben H. Williams, educational 
director, in each of eight districts. At- 
tendance at these schools was limited to 
men who had completed all other train- 
ing requirements and produced at least 
eight applications for not less than 
$15,000. 





APPOINT FAMILY AGENCY 


Henry P. Reynolds has been appointed 
general agent for the Occidental Life in 
the Pomona Valley, California. Asso- 
ciated with him are his son, Howard G. 
(Howdy) Reynolds and daughter Lillian. 
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A SOLID YEAR of GAINS! 








sary Year—and new records. 


50 UNION SQUARE 


1934 has been a good year for The Guardian Life! 
Company’s assets have passed the $100,000,000 mark. New busi- 
ness-producing contract forms have been added to the wide variety 
of Guardian policies. Man-power has grown. 


During the first 10 months of 1934, Guardian paid production 
was 46% ahead of the first 10 months of 1933. 
production was 61% greater than that for October last year. And 
—October marked the 12th consecutive month in which produc- 
tion gains were made by The Guardian’s Field Force! 


October paid 


The 


The entire Company looks forward to 1935—its 75th Anniver- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 








W. A. Berridge 


(Continued from Page 3) 


who was then superintendent of agencies 
for that territory. 

In 1927 Dr. Berridge was offered a full 
professorship at Brown, but resigned, as 
President Ecker has put it, to come on 
a full time basis with the “Metropolitan 
University.” He then proceeded slowly 
to build up an organization from scratch. 
Even today the bureau is small, as home 
office divisions go, comprising about 
twenty-five investigators, statistical as- 
sistants and clerks, who aid in gathering, 
analyzing and interpreting various data 
which make possible complete surveys of 
business conditions and financial affairs 
as they relate to the Metropolitan’s far- 
flung interests in the United States and 
Canada. 


Reports For Officers 


Reports are issued weekly for the ben- 
efit of various officers. These analyses, 
covering sales, performance, competitive 
standings, lapse figures, policy loans and 
surrenders, and the flow of investments, 
help the executive. They enable him to 
gauge both the past and the future more 
wisely, especially as this information is 
always interpreted in the light of related 
economic trends, such as employment, in- 
dustrial activity, commodity prices, trade, 
agriculture, farm and city real estate, 
railroads, public utilities, financial condi- 
tions and economic legislation. 

Periodic reports also are made to each 
superintendent of agencies on economic 
conditions affecting the sales perform- 
ance of the various territories and par- 
ticular sections therein. However, the 
bureau does not undertake to distribute 
any material to policyholders generally, 
nor to the field, except occasionally 
through The Metropolitan Underwriter 
on timely topics. 

Dr. Berridge is the author of manv 
books and articles on economic subjects. 
Among his books are “Cycles of Unem- 
ployment in the United States,” “Em- 
Dloyment Statistics for the United 
States” (in collaboration with Dr. R. G. 
Hurlin) and “Purchasing Power of the 
Consumer” (with Dr. E. A. Winslow and 
R. A. Flinn). The articles cover such 
subjects as employment, wages, labor 
turnover, foreign trade, gold and British 
financial conditions—appearing in vari- 
ous professional journals over the past 
fifteen years. 


Active in Many Economic Organizations 


He served in the World War as a licu- 
tenant and captain in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, and soon afterward became a ma- 
jor in that arm of the service. In 1921 
he was a technical advisor to the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment and 
in 1930 served on the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Census of Unemployment. He 
is at present active in several public or 
scientific organizations—chiefly the So- 
cial Science Research Council, the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy and the National Committee on 
Economic Education. He is a member 
of the American Economic and Statis- 
tical Associations, the Royal Economic 
and Statistical Societies, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
the Academy of Political Science and 
the Market Research Council. 
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How Provident Mutual 
Runs Its Agency Schools 


EXPLAINED BY M. L. WILLIAMS 


Co-operative Training Service Made Big 
Hit With Agencies; Teach Technic of 
Selling and Insurance Fundamentals 
Provident Mutual of Phila- 
in conducting agency 
schools was discussed by Malcolm L. 
Williams of that company before the 
Life Advertisers Association at Memphis. 

Mr. Williams said in part: 
When to Have Agency Schools 


Mutual offered to its 
their convention two 
cooperative recruit- 
ing service; and second, cooperative 
training service. The first was soon 
abandoned, one reason being that they 
were swamped with requests for service 
number two. 

In regard to cooperative training ser- 
vice, we told the general agents some- 
thing like this: “If you will fix a date 
for the opening of an agency school at 
any time within the next twelve months 


What the 
delphia has done 


The Provident 
general agents at 
new services: first, 


and secure our agreement to it, then 
round up a group of properly selected 
recruits to start training on that date, 


we will undertake to have a member of 
the agency department on hand on that 
date to cooperate with you in giving the 
men their first two weeks of training. 
We may not always be able to agree on 
dates because of the limitations of time, 
space and man-power, but we shall do 
our best.” 

This announcement created considera- 
ble interest and we had a number of 
requests for our help. It then became 
necessary for us to buckle down to the 
job of deciding exactly what we wanted 
the school to mean to each individual 
recruit, and to outline precisely how we 
were going to make it mean just that. 


What to Teach in an Agency School 


What we determined to teach was the 
recently. Mr. Williams said in part: 
essentials the new man must understand 
in order to transact new business. We 
were hardly silly enough to believe that 
we could turn out completely equipped 
life underwriters in two weeks, but we 
did believe that we could start men on 
the right track. 

Our agency school then aimed to ac- 
complish just seven things: We wanted 
to teach the new man 

1. To believe enthusiastically in the 
value of life insurance; 

2. To understand human problems and 
how life insurance will help men to solve 
them; 

3. To prospect, and to regard pros- 
pecting as a continuing job; 

4. To be able to give a good 
talk, several, in fact; 

5. To work hard and effectively; 

6. To be a good manager of his time 
and energy; 

7. To have confidence in _ himself 
based upon the foregoing six items and 
upon an adequate beginner’s knowledge 
of the technical aspects of the business. 

Then came the building of the pro- 
gram itself. I hate to think of the strug- 
gle several of us went through. Don’t 
forget the word “cooperative.” The 
general agent was going to take part in 
this school, many parts to be accurate 
and just which, nobody knew. So nearly 
every word which was to be spoken had 
to be put on paper, stage directions and 
all. In the Bureau publication, “Agency 
Department Functions and Practices” 
vou will find, if you care to look, a con- 
densed outline of our first program 


sales 


condensed from about a hundred and 
fifty pages. 

In three years, our program has been 
revised three times, based upon experi- 
ence. We believe that each revision has 
represented a distinct step forward. It 
is now undergoing its fourth mutation 
a rather sweeping onc If you are in- 
terested and will tell Nelson White, | 
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am sure that he will be glad to sup 
you with an abbreviated outline of 
new program when it is ready. 
not be for some time. 

How to Run an Agency School 


Now for a few words on the mechanics 
a cooperative agency school. 
The general agent does the recruiting, 


of operating 


course, pointing for a definite date. 

also secures the necessary space, tab 
chairs, and so forth. 
found the buildings in which our offi 
are located perfectly willing to lend 
a vacant office temporarily. 
the school-room 
from the 

terruption. 


should be far enot 
agency office to discourage 
Ordinarily the Agency 


partment man takes all supplies w 
him, and those actually used are 
charged to the agency. 

A few days before the school is 
open, a copy of the current progran 
sent to the general agent with 
marked during the early days which 
is asked to prepare himself to handle. 


This may 


We have usually 
At any rate, 
De- 


later 


sections 


ply We emphasize the word “cooperative” 
the throughout. The general agent under- 
stands that the agency department man 
is not coming to town to train a group 
of men for him, but to cooperate with 
him in training them. We ask him to 
devote practically all of his time to the 
of school during its operation. Of course, 
He if the agency possesses a new organi- 
les, zation supervisor, he may serve instead 
of the general agent. 

ces The members of the alleged faculty al- 
us ternate in leading the group regardless 
of what may be in hand: a lecture, dem- 
igh onstration of sales talks or prospecting 
in- talks, listening to demonstrations by the 
men and criticizing them, explaining the 
ith policy contract and the rate book, black- 
board work, or what not. A liberal 
amount of text reading is assigned and 
to we quiz closely on this, as well as on 
policy contract. Our quiz method 
interest you. We rarely ask ques- 
a one or two word factual 
“What is the Provident’s 
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answer, 
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$175,169,871.31 
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$4,831 ,493.77 
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present actual interest rate?” Instead, 
we try to accustom the men to answer. 
ing a prospect’s questions. For exam- 
ple, “I hear that your company has 
dropped its interest rate. How come?” 
Results of Agency Schools 

In the Provident, we feel that our 
three years of effort along the line of 
agency schools have been well spent. We 
have cooperated in the operation of some 
forty-five two-weeks schools. The aver- 
age starting group numbered eight men, 
six of whom finished the two weeks. On 
the average, the net result has been three 
new active agents per school, who pro- 
duced, during their first contract year, 
at a rate somewhat better than the com- 
pany’s average for new wholetime men. 

These forty-five projects have been 
carrid on in thirty-seven agencies. More 
important than the tangible results, per- 
haps, is the fact that the general agents 
and supervisors of thirty-seven agencies 
are now using better training methods 
than they were three vears ago. Make 
no mistake. I do not claim that we have 
taught them anything. But by working 
together we have watched each other 
make errors and have evolved better 
methods. As I once heard Tom Scott, 
the Penn Mutual’s famous producer in 
Philadelphia, say, “If we exchange dol- 
lars, neither of us is richer, but if we 
exchange ideas, then each of us has 
profited 100%.” 

And frankly, I do not consider the 
tangible results so puny: one hundred 
and twenty-five active whole-time men 
who at least made a very good start 
Let us assume that each of the forty-five 
projects required seven man-weeks of 
time; two by an agency department 
man, and five by a general agent, for he 
had to do the intensive recruiting re- 
quired: a total of three hundred fifteen 
man-weeks—almost exactly six vears 
Would not many of us be pleased if we 
had six general agents who, in the last 
twelve months, brought into the business 
a total of one hundred twenty-five good 
new men, trained them, and started them 
on their way to success in life insurance? 

The agency school system of gettin’ 
new organization work done has its m*r 
its. 





W. & S. VETERANS MEET 


The Western & Southern Life enter- 
tained 525 veteran employes of the home 
office at a banquet Saturday night in the 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, and_be- 
stowed awards for the completion of long 
service. Charles F. Williams, pre wane 
of the company, acted as toastmaster an 
made the awards. Among those honoret 
were Miss Alma Young, Miss May Ben- 
son, Julius Samuelson, H. L. Shaw and 
Miss Susie B. McVay, all of whom have 
been with the company twenty years Of 
more. 


GOES WITH YEOMAN MUTUAL 

The Yeoman Mutual Life has appoint: 
ed F. J. Dieterle as manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office. Mr. Dieterle wes 
formerly St. Louis manager for the Con- 
tinental Life. 
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Merchants’ Booklet 


(Continued from Page 9) 


nt insurance there are shadings 
on mild Wisconsin act to the bill 
sponsored by the Socialist party, so in 
the case of adverse opinions there are 
shadings ranging from technical and eco- 
nomical objections to objections to the 
principle itself. Between those who are 
definitely in favor of the principle of un- 
employment insurance and those who are 
as definitely opposed, stands a middle 
group of those who are undecided, yet 
who question whether the compulsory 
building up of reserves is sound in a 
period of depression. To many such a 
course if taken before business has re- 
covered would defeat the very purpose 
and intent of the principle involved. 

The following are some of the argu- 
ments against, drawn by experienced 
economists, actuaries and business lead- 
ers: 

1. The large scale unemployment now 
prevalent does not make this an appro- 
priate time to inaugurate a system of 
permanent unemployment insurance. 

2. To attempt to establish such a sys- 
tem at this time involves disappointment 
to those who believe that unemployment 
reserves will solve the problem of un- 
employment and would constitute a bur- 
den on the cost of doing business which 
industry is not prepared to shoulder. 

3. The theory of unemployment insur- 
ance erroneously assumes that such risks 
are feasible from an actuarial point of 
view. It is believed by many students 
of the question that if such an insurance 
structure were actually built it would be 
bound to collapse, as it has in other 
places, and would injure industry, impair 
government finances and disappoint the 
workmen. 

4. If benefits are liberal the result may 
he to stiffen unduly the wage structure 
and thus by reducing the flow of goods, 
may tend to reduce the real purchasing 
power instead of increasing it. Also, they 
may encourage idleness in some workers. 


Difficult Technical Questions 


5. The investment of the reserve fund 
involves difficult technical questions. 


6. The attempt to invoke Federal leg- 
islation raises serious questions of con- 
stitutionality. 

7. Unless states, at the same _ time, 
adopt uniform methods, industry, com- 
merce and labor may suffer injustice. 


8 The fact that employers and em- 
ployes who contribute to the reserve fund 
will later, as ordinary taxpayers, be re- 
quired to take care of the needy that are 
not insured. 


Note 


Even advocates of large scale unem- 
ployment insurance plans concede that 
the fundamental problem which they seek 
to solve cannot be solved solely through 
unemployment reserves. They argue that 
unemployment insurance should be the 
first stage in a comprehensive program 
which will include the setting up of 
State-wide agencies for employment and 
other welfare agencies which can func- 
tion when benefits of the unemployment 
reserve fund expires. Their final aim is 
to spread the burden of a complete social 
welfare program over employer, employe 
and the community as a whole. 





NEW CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


The Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford has opened two new district offices 
in the southern California territory which 
is under the management of Walter G. 
Gastil. Ward Fitzpatrick is in charge of 
the new San Diego office and Allen 
Mandy is directing the new branch at 
Santa Ana. The branch office in Los 


Angeles has been enlarged and remodeled 
to expedite the handling of new business. 

€ office has been one of the leading 
Contenders in the contest just closed in 
honor of Robert W. Huntington, com- 
Pany president. 


A Pocket Sales Manual 





Gotten Out by Insurance R. & R. Service 
and Dedicated to Henry W. 
Abbott, Pittsburgh 

A novelty which looks like an impor- 
tant contribution to the salesman’s kit 
is the little booklet called “Ready Ref- 
erence Pocket Sales Manual,” gotten out 
by the Insurance R. & R. Service, In- 
dianapolis. The book is dedicated to 
Henry W. Abbott, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Pittsburgh, who orig- 
inated the idea and who believes that 
such a manual will be of real service to 
the business. The book was released for 
distribution on November 24.. Paul 
Speicher, managing editor of the R. & 
R., has done a good job on this. 

The book not only helps to plan a 
presentation, but also serves as a little 
five-minute reminder on vital points just 
before the salesman meets the prospect. 
It does not quote rates, does not make 
comparisons of companies, does not il- 
lustrate dividends and net costs. Neither 
does it supplant a training course nor is 
it a substitute for study. It is merely an 
outline that a student would have made 
for himself had he wished to cull the 
main points out of what he read or heard 
over a period of years, and which are of 
value. 





CHOOSE PANAMA BOAT TRIP 

Field men of the Amicable Life, Waco, 
Tex., have elected a boat trip to Panama 
for their next convention Jo be held in 
January, 1936. ; 
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Advertising Survey 


(Continued from Page 6) 

sible purchaser’s mind for what dollars 
there may be. The manufacturer of 
bricks for building purposes, for exam- 
ple, does not have so much to fear from 
other manufacturers of brick as from 
the indirect competition of materials 
which serve in competition with brick. 
In addition, probably his most severe 
competition comes from companies who 
serve needs other than the construction 
of homes and other buildings . . . auto- 
mobile companies, let us say, or insur- 
ance companies. 


Indirect competition, of course, does 
considerably more damage than direct 
competition because it wipes out more 
business. Where direct competition takes 
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sales by the dozen, indirect competition 
seizes them by the hundreds. Yet it is 
very hard to gauge the effect of indirect 
competition. It can move with the swift- 
ness of a forest fire as it finally did in 
the buggy business, for example. Yet 
it likes to work under cover and gen- 
erally moves insidiously and slowly so 
that the hazy menace of today does not 
become a painful fact until a year or two 
from now. 


The Salesman 


In checking its progress and guarding 
against results, word of mouth methods 
are likely to be expensive and uncertain. 
Effective as the salesman is when in 
direct contact with the indirect compe- 
tition, he, of course, can do little or noth- 
ing when he is not in contact with it. 
Yet, indirect competition is always work- 
ing. People are continually being inspired 
to think of buying automobiles, improv- 
ing their homes, taking a trip, or buying 
nicer clothes and the insurance salesman 
cannot be there very often to point out 
that after all insurance is a prime neces- 
sity which, in a certain measure, should 
be provided before other needs are un- 
dertaken. 


There is but one sales power that can 
do an economical and effective job in 
fighting along the entire front of indi- 
rect competition. That power is adver- 
tising. Advertising can be in a hundred 
or a thousand or a million places at once, 
selling the need for a product or a ser- 
vice, reviving the appreciation of people 
for it and in that way strengthening that 
particular necessity in the hearts and 
minds of the market. Advertising can do 
this better than men, primarily because 
its unit cost and its total cost are rela- 
tively low. 


The “Selfish” Motive 


Only a small amount of current life 
insurance advertising is done seemingly 
for purely selfish purposes. This amount 
is that which features the company rath- 
er than certain phases of the great in- 
stitution of life insurance. This small 
part, certainly not in excess of 20%, is 
devoted to featuring the age, strength, 
security and trustworthiness of certain 
life insurance companies. At first blush, 
this may seem to be a selfish undertak- 
ing, but let us examine the situation 
thoughtfully. 

The last four or five years have been 
years of wrack and ruin. Reputations 
have been no exception. Public confi- 
dence has been no exception. Among 
millions there is little faith in any indi- 
viduals, any companies, or even any gov- 
ernments whatever. Yet the life insur- 
ance companies, the great life insurance 
companies doing business on a national 
basis, have done nothing during these 
years of wrack and ruin to forfeit pub- 
lic confidence and have done everything 
to merit it. They are, however, in the 
minds of some of the unthinking, suffer- 
ing by contagion from the general lack 
of confidence in other financial institu- 
tions. It is, therefore, not selfish, but 
in the interest of life insurance as a 
whole, and of the American people as 
a whole, that confidence in deserving 
corporations be restored—that slander 
and libel be counteracted—that proved 
integrity, honesty and unwavering trus- 
teeship be again given the earned confi- 
dence that they have enjoyed for more 
than three generations. 


W. A. P. Wood 35 Years 
With the Canada Life 


ACTUARY WAS ONCE TEACHER 


Has Been Prominent in Actuarial Soci- 
eties; A. Gordon Ramsay Has Twen- 
tieth Anniversary 


W. A. P. Wood, assistant general man- 
ager and actuary of the Canada Life and 
one of the best-known of Canadian actu- 
aries, has passed his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with the Canada Life. It was in 
1899 that Mr. Wood gave up the teaching 
of mathematics to take a position in the 
actuarial department of the company. 
Some five years later he was appointed 
assistant actuary. He became actuary in 
1912 and was made assistant manager and 
actuary in 1930. 

Mr. Wood has always been active in 
the various actuarial societies and been 
a leader in progressive movements, work- 
ing in close co-operation with actuaries 
in the United States as well as in Can- 
ada. He is a fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, associate of the 
British Institute of Actuaries and a for- 
mer president of the Actuaries’ Club of 
Toronto. 

A native of Peterborough, Ont., Mr. 
Wood was educated at Peterborough Col- 
legiate Institute and Toronto University, 
receiving his B.A. degree from the latter 
institution in 1896. He taught for a while 
and three years later joined the Canada 
Life. 

Many Twenty Years With Company 

This year is “Twentieth Anniversary 
Year” for a number of prominent Canada 
Life men, including A. Gordon Ramsay, 
assistant general manager; Homer J. 
Hale, manager central Ontario branch; 
John MacKinnon, manager New Bruns- 
wick - Prince Edward Island branch; 
Ralph Grandin, manager Dayton branch; 
H. A. Peabody, manager Sherbrooke 
branch: Walter D. Burden, assistant 
manager eastern Ontario branch, and 
others. 


Changes During Wood's Period 
of Service 


When Mr. Wood joined the Canada 
Life there were only four people in the 
actuarial department. There are now 
about 100 in that department at the com- 
pany’s home office besides others in the 
chief office of the British Isles division. 

At that time the Boer War was on 
and the Yukon Gold Rush was booming. 
The first two or three years of this pe- 
riod were marked by exceedingly low in- 
terest rates and business uncertainties, 
but these were soon followed by a period 
of rapid expansion of business. 

In 1899 the total business in force of 
the Canada Life was $80,299,688 in 37,100 
policies, while at December 31, 1933, there 
were 224,438 policies on the company’s 
books totaling $851,091,534. The com- 
pany’s assets in 1899 stood at $21,364,062 
and today exceed $226,500,000 


REVISE OCCUPATIONAL RATES 

The Illinois Bankers Life has issued 
a revised Occupational Manual with 
changes in ratings effective as of Novem- 
ber 15. The new manual is to take the 
place of the old one in Section Y of the 
company’s rate book. The new manual 
contains material changes in the oil in- 
dustry and an amplified schedule of ra:- 
ings in connection with the liquor in- 
dustry. 


DIARY USED IN SALES PLAN 

The Bankers Life of Iowa in a sales 
promotion plan launched for its salesmen 
is teaming up monthly income life in- 
surance and a 1935 pocket diary. Results 
to date show 5,000 inquiries for the diary 
and for a presentation of the income 
plan. The total number of diaries to be 
listributed before the end of the year is 
5,000, and each will be on inquiry from 
he prospect. 






Live—- 


HEADS NOVA SCOTIA ASS’N 


Theodore Sodero has been elected 
president of the Nova Scotia Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


Booklet for Banks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
departments of banks in cities from New 
York to San Francisco. 

The answers were reviewed, compiled 
and condensed to give an average answer 
to the various questions; broken into 
chapters according to general subject. 
The text was again submitted to life in- 
surance organizations for final approval. 

Typical Questions and Answers 


Typical of the questions and answers 
is the following portion of a chapter on 
“The Financiai Position of Life Insur- 
ance Companies”: : 

Q. Are insurance companies solvent 

under present methods of valuing assets 
and have they sufficient reserves to meet 
a substantial increase in mortality ? 
_ Q. What has been the effect upon the 
financial condition of life insurance com- 
panies of the capital losses which they 
have suffered and the demand for policy 
loans which they have met? 

Q. Do insurance companies invest the 

greater portion of their assets in mort- 
gages on farm and city property or first 
mortgage bonds? 
: A. In some respects the financial 
soundness of life insurance companies is 
the most important consideration in 
\merican life. The financial position of 
banks and other depository and invest- 
ment institutions affects all classes of 
people but it usually affects them the 
most while they are living and, in case 
of loss, they are still in a position to 
effect some degree of recovery. On the 
other hand, weakness in insurance com- 
panies would take from them a prop on 
which they rely, either for themselves 
or for others, when they are no longer 
in a position to continue life’s struggle. 
When it is also considered that life in- 
surance assets at the beginning of the 
current year amounted to about half the 
loans and investments of all licensed 
banks in the United States the impor- 
tance of the matter can be appreciated. 
The actual figures as of December 30 
were: banks’ loans and investments, $0,- 
479,000,000; life insurance assets, $19,- 
360,000,000. 

As to the general soundness of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies the record 
of the companies during the business de- 
pression speaks for itself. Preliminary 
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to a discussion of the above questions in 
detail it is well to note that the mortality 
experienced in the last few years has 
been no more than from 60 to 70% of 
that anticipated according to the mortal- 
ity tables. While this does not mean 
necessarily that total mortality might run 
50% higher than at present without en- 
tailing an increase in reserves in some 
categories, since the latter are also de- 
termined by the incidence of mortality 
according to ages, it is an indication that 
the financial position of the life insur- 
ance companies has not been nor is it 
likely to be adversely affected by mor- 
tality experience. 

Life insurance accounting is a highly 
technical science which is not amenable 
to simple analysis. Capital losses can 
best be determined, perhaps, by an an- 
alysis of invéstment holdings and deter- 
mining the losses which have been suf- 
fered by the necessity of marking down 
or writing off investments with due re- 
gard for the fact that these investments 
may in time recover their value. The 
ratio of surplus to investments or a de- 
crease in the surplus cannot be taken as 
a safe measure of a company’s position 
since these factors vary greatly accord- 
ing to the amount of new business writ- 
ten, the kind of insurance taken out, and 
so on. 


If a company has not been forced to 
liquidate a part of its portfolio to meet 
the demand for policy loans—and none 
of the major companies have been forced 
to do this to any considerable extent— 
policy loans may be considered a very 
satisfactory investment. They are se- 
cured on the reserves which the policy- 
holder’s payments have built up, there 
is no possibility of loss, and they return 
a satisfactory rate of interest. * * * 


Discusses Real Estate 
(Answer to question on real estate.) 


The largest volume on farm property 
was in 1927; on city property in 1931, the 
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latter year also witnessing the peak of 
total mortgage holdings. The preference 
of the insurance companies for mort. 
gages is due to the fact that they are 
long term investments bringing in a good 
return and correspond to the long term 
indebtedness of the companies. During 
the deflation of the past five years the 
companies have had to accept their share 
of decreased values with this notable ex. 
ception: their loans were placed con- 
servatively on comparatively low values 
of the property and the companies are 
in a position to carry these mortgages 
and, in cases of foreclosure, the property 
itself until more normal values return as 
the companies, after many years of ex- 
perience, have reason to believe they 
will. No one knows what real estate is 
worth at the present time but it must 
be realized that it is worth in the lone 
run the conservative loan values placed 
upon it by the companies. 


Minnesota Mutual Answers Disability 
Questions 


One of the companies that answered 
the questionnaire was the Minnesota 
Mutual Life. Some of the answers sub- 
mitted by this company follow: 

22. Is the purchase of disability 
along with my insurance a good buy at 
present rates? 

A. The actual cost of disability bene- 
fits now used is not yet fully known. 
(Among reasons for this are the follow- 
ing: The rate of disability seems to vary 
according to the amount of benefit of- 
fered and present benefit has not been 
in use long enough to fully establish the 
disability rate. Legal interpretations, 
which also effect the cost, do not asa 
rule become well settled until usage has 
continued for some years. Other prac- 
tical matters in the field of administra- 
tion are as yet experimental.) While the 
cost is not definitely known, the fact that 
such a large number of companies do not 
issue disability benefits is pretty fair evi- 
dence of their feeling that the business 
in its present form will not prove profit- 
able to the life insurance companies. 

Q. 23. Is the disability waiver of pre- 
mium proposition a good buy at present 
rates? 

A. Same as answer for question 22. 


Double Indemnity Worth While 


Q. 24. Would you advise me to include 
double indemnity for accidental death 
when buying my next policy? : 

A. Yes. The rate charged is very lit- 
tle more than the actual mortality cost 
of this benefit. It is sufficiently small to 
make little practical difference in total 
premium. The additional insurance pay- 
ment in event of accidental death 1s 
quite materia! and well worth the small 
extra charge. Approximately 10% of the 
deaths in life insurance companies are 
accidental. 

Q. 25. Why have disability rates been 
raised since I bought my last policy—@ 
few years ago? 

A. The disability insurance offered by 
life insurance companies has been in the 
nature of a pioneering effort. While t 
has been of great value to the policy 
holder, it has been found necessary more 
than once to increase the rates for the 
benefits granted. It is not certain that 
present rates are fully adequate in te 
sense that the “life” rates are sufficient, 
though we believe they are likely to 
so. (See also answer to question 22.) 
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In discussing the human side of man- 
agerial work it is immaterial whether 
your agency is a large one or a small 
one. The result is bound to be the same. 
In truth, we might say it is more impor- 
tant in smaller agencies than it is in the 
larger agencies. 

These are trying days. The ever pres- 
ent monthly paid business is always 
ahead of us and results show us whether 
we are in the blue or in the red. Too 
much stress cannot be placed on the im- 
portant fact that these are times when 
men should be uplifted, encouraged and 
praised, rather than lectured and scolded. 
It is so easy for the average underwriter 
to become despondent that we should 
make every effort possible to bring them 
out of this despondency into a daily life 
of cheerfulness and happiness. It is not 
an easy task to make any man double 
his efforts to obtain success and a suc- 
cess that is only equal to his normal 
success of five years ago. However, the 
underwriter must be brought to realize 
that he must double his efforts to obtain 
this normal compensation of five years 
ago. Is it not true that we are forever 
pounding our men with sales talks and 
fundamentals? Of course, we all know 
that sales talks and fundamentals are 
most essential to the success of any un- 
derwriter. In order to bring a group of 
men to realize the value of sales ideas 
and a thorough knowledge of funda- 
mentals, it seems to me that there is 
considerable preliminary work before 
this can be accomplished. 

Ideas Which Have Been Put in Practice 


Some managers will not agree with me 
in the methods written in this article but 
1 am old enough and wise enough to re- 
alize that it is impossible to bring a 
group of men to be in accordance with 
any one system. The following ideas we 
have tried to put in practice and though 
the results are not 100%, yet they have 
been the anchor that has held the ship 
steady in these stormy days: 

1—One meeting a week from 9 o’clock 
to 9.30 in which we give men an inspira- 
tion talk wherein we discuss home life 
and try to make the underwriter realize 
that the amount of sunshine and hap- 
piness within his home depends on his 
own attitude to life and business. 

2—A personal chat with the discour- 
aged underwriter on topics foreign to life 
insurance—such as elections, football 
games, wrestling matches and ending in 
a more serious vein about his own indi- 
vidual business. 

3—Pick out a most discouraged under- 
writer, put your arm around him and 
take him out to lunch. 

pen a contest within your own 
agency wherein the winners at the end 
of the month are your guests at lun- 
cheon, 

5—In our own little agency we have 
three meetings a week—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday from 9 to 9:30. At 
the present, we are taking up an edu- 
cational course which has been given us 
by our Home Office. All work and no 
Play is not good psychology in these 
days. So, every other week I outline a 
book or an article from a good magazine 
which leaves a moral that lifts my men. 
6—I have the successful underwriter 
take a lively interest in the underwriters 
who are not so successful—the successful 
underwriter goading the non-successful 





THE HUMAN [OUCH 
In MANAGERIAL WORK 


By L. G. Saunders, 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, Brooklyn 


to better work. You will be surprised 
at how the whole agency will become 
enthusiastic which will result in benefit- 
ing everyone within the agency. 

7—Put your hat on and go out with 
the men who seem to be in the slumps. 
Make three calls with him and between 
each call use the time to discuss topics 
that you know are interesting to him. 

8—Make it a business to be on time in 
the morning and to be regular at your 
work. It is an inspiration to your men 
to do the same thing. 

9—Finally, get so close to your men 
that they will pour out all their troubles 
to you and in so doing, you can comfort 
them and turn them on the right road 
to success. 


Contact One of Main Things in Life 


Most of these ideas are old remedies 
and no doubt there are many better 
ones. Yet a faithful pursuance of these 
nine ideas will motivate a dead agency 
into one that throbs with life. Life is 
contact after all. Kindness and sym- 
pathy plus enthusiasm and honesty are 
the reins that will hold most men in 
place. It is astounding to notice that 
the little things we do for men are much 
more important than the big things. We 
are prone to lean to the materialistic 
side of life. We give too much time to 
the everyday ordinary things. A little 
of the spiritual regardless of creed, will 
often send the man on the road to suc- 
cess. 

In our agency we try to keep out all 
destructive ideas and fill in our time 
with constructive ones. Nothing is more 
dangerous to any agency than to allow 
discontented men to sympathize with one 
another. The longer I study life insur- 
ance, the more I realize that the “will to 
do” is accepted by men the more we 
give men kindness, sympathy, friendship 
and good commonsense for advice. No 
two men are alike, and our job is to 
study the particular temperament of each 
man in our agency and then use the 
human side to bring out each man’s best. 

The tomorrows will be more cheerful 
if we watch the todays and make .them 
mentally full of sunshine. Take life as 
it is meant to be taken. We are only 
here a short while. Therefore, let us 
try to lift men to the point where they 
can appreciate the truth that success is 
the combination of performance and ca- 
pacity. The amount of performance can 
be greatly increased if you are more 
human with your men. 
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NEEDN’T SIGN X MARK 


Change of Beneficiary Held Valid Though 
Illiterate Insured Didn’t Put Sign 
on Application 


It is not necessary for an illiterate in- 
sured under a group insurance policy to 
make a mark after his name in changing 
the beneficiary, it was held last week by 
Judge Keller, City Court, New York, in 
the case of Madigan v. Metropolitan 
Life. 

A group policy was issued to James 
Madigan, a night watchman for the 
Southern Pacific Co. docks, in 1925, the 
beneficiary being a brother, Patrick Mad- 
igan. The application for insurance was 
made out and signed by Louis Barringer, 
timekeeper for the Southern Pacific. 
Madigan put a cross on the application, 
under which Barringer wrote, “James 
Madigan: His Mark.” 

A month after issuance of the policy 
Madigan came to Barringer and asked 
that the beneficiary be changed from 
Patrick Madigan to John McMahon, Jr., 
a nephew. Barringer wrote out the ap- 
plication but on signing Madigan’s name 
did not have the man make his mark. 
Barringer also signed the application as 
witness. After James Madigan’s death 
the company paid the face to McMahon, 
but Patrick Madigan sued. The court 
held that it was not necessary for James 
to have put his mark on the beneficiary 
change, inasmuch as Barringer testified 
that he had been asked by James to fill 
out the form, and the court believed the 
testimony. Circumstance was held to be 
the guiding rule. 








MANAGER OF FARM DIVISION 


The General American in St. Louis has 
appointed Paul K. Justus manager of the 
company’s farm real estate division. Mr. 
Justus, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been engaged in farm real estate fields 
since 1921. Don Taylor is to be mana- 
ger of farm operations for the General 
American Life in the several states in 
which it holds farm properties. 








81% gain in Salary Savings System business for the 


year to date is reported by The Lincoln National 


Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Growing interest in old age income plans and the opportunity 


to budget insurance premiums, plus a complete, modern sales 


kit, help LNL men sell the Salary Savings System. 
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Research Finds Agents 
Like Their Work Best 


That insurance salesmen have the 
highest interest in their calling was re- 
vealed in a feature article which ap- 
peared last Monday in the Hartford 
Courant. The story released by Science 
Service gives the results of a research 
just completed at the university of Min- 
nesota’s Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute in which an attempt was 
made to discover just how much the 
average man has his heart in his job. 

The story said in part: 

“You may be surprised to learn that 
in general people’s vocational interests 
are pretty well in line with what they 
are doing or have been doing. Teachers, 
on the average, have a strong interest in 
being teachers. They would a little 
rather be the city school superintendent. 
But they have comparatively little desire 
to be policemen or vacuum cleaner sales- 
men. Likewise, bookkeepers would like 
to be certified public accountants; they 
don’t care so much about being artists or 
newspaper editors. 

“Insurance salesmen were found to 
have the highest interest in this calling 
although they would also like to sell real 
estate. They did not want so much to 
be farmers, or office clerks, or physicists. 
Janitors would like to be engineers, not 
life insurance salesmen.” 





PEORIA DISSENTERS FEW 





Only 295 of 67,000 Policyholders Filed 
Disagreement With Contract; 
Receipts of $2,291,109 
Only 295 of the 67,000 policyholders in 
the Peoria Life have filed notices of dis- 
sent from the reinsurance agreement 
with the Alliance Life, according to 
Charles V. O’Hern, Peoria Life receiver. 

Time to dissent expired November 20. 

Total receipts of $2,591,109 and dis- 
bursements of $706,289 from November 
15, 1933, when the Peoria Life was put 
in receivership until October 4 when the 
reinsurance agreement became effective 
are reported by Mr. O’Hern. On Octo- 
ber 3 cash on hand deposited in banks 
was $1,884,819. 

Premiums collected, less reinsurance 
premium paid, for the period of less than 
eleven months, were $1,137,925. 





ADD TO DALLAS HOME OFFICE 

The Gulf States Security Life of Dal- 
las has let contracts for the addition of 
six floors to its office building, which is 
in the heart of Dallas’ business district, 
and for the air-conditioning of the en- 
tire building. . According to the report 
of President Z. E. Marvin to the mid- 
year meeting of the board of directors 
the company had an increase of 100% 
of written business over the same eight 
months last year. 





MANAGER IN TIMMINS, ONTARIO 

The Mutual Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed F. W. Stock manager of the 
company’s branch in Timmins, Ontario 
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THOMAS R. WEDDELL 

The death of Thomas R. Weddell of 
“The Insurance Field” in Chicago, and 
publisher of “The Insurance Post,” who 
for several decades has been gathering 
insurance news in Chicago, was received 
with regret by one of the largest circles 
of acquaintances which any journalist 
can have. The confidence which so many 
insurance men had in him was the result 
of long years of their friendship and ex- 
perience. He never betrayed a confi- 
dence, and was one of those rare per- 
sonalities who had no enemies. As a 
reporter he was an expert, gathering 
worth-while news with ease and having 
a horror of yellow and all other odd- 
colored forms of journalism. 

Mr. Weddell was an important influ- 
ence in the public relations end of the 
fire insurance business. Much of what 
he wrote upon the subject for the busi- 
ness as a whole educated the public to a 
better understanding of insurance. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
PLANS 

That any plan of unemployment insur- 
ance at present conceivable must of ne- 
cessity have many limitations is recog- 
nized by all insurance people with even 
a casual knowledge of the subject. This 
fact should be borne in mind in read- 
ing current articles and news stories 
about projected unemployment insurance 
schemes. 

This angle of unemployment insurance 
is brought out by the “Guaranty Survey” 
this week when it says: 

No public or private agency has ever 
had the temerity to attempt a system 
that would offer complete protection 
against this great and unpredictable haz- 
ard. In any consideration of the ques- 
tion this unavoidable limitation must be 
recognized. The financial charge on in- 
dustry or labor, or both, would be enor- 
mous. The direct cost of doing business 
would be immeasurably advanced; unem- 
ployment would be increased; the confi- 
dence of business men and _ investors 
would be further weakened, and recovery 
would be impeded. 

Consideration of these various factors 
not only indicates the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a sound plan of unemployment 
protection but also strongly suggests that 
no completely satisfactory solution of the 
problem exists. To provide all individ- 
uals with the assurance of a share in the 
national income regardless of their con- 
tribution to that income is obviously sub- 
ject to serious consequences. Human 
nature is too prone to take unfair ad- 
vantage of such situations. Security in 
itself is a highly desirable thing, but it 
tends to encourage shiftlessness. More- 
over, the amount of income availiable for 
distribution under any system depends 


upon the fullest possible utilization of the 
productive resources of society. Conse- 
quently, any possible means of providing 
economic security against unemployment 
is a poor substitute for security of em- 
ployment itself. 


CO-INSURANCE TYPE USE AN!) 
OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 

“Northern Lights,” published by the 
Northern Assurance Co. and the London 
& Scottish Assurance, devotes its lead- 
ing editorial in its November issue to the 
recent action of the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office in discontinuing the publi- 
cation of use and occupancy forms other 
than those of the co-insurance type. 
“Northern Lights” said this was not 
brought about by any desire to reduce 
facilities to assureds, but followed a de- 
cision that only the co-insurance form 
gives a contract that is really equitable 
and suited to the needs of both assured 
and company. 

Only within the past few years has the 
co-insurance form been developed. It 
was in response to a demand on the part 
of assureds, and it has met with country- 
wide approval. The newer form provides 
a more flexible cover than do the per 
diem or weekly forms. But many as- 
sureds still find the old style forms to 
their liking and suited to their needs. 

“Choosing an insurance form is an im- 
portant matter; the assured wants lowest 
cost, but, more important, the contract 
shall, by its wording, be thoroughly pro- 
tective,” says “Northern Lights.” In Use 
and Occupancy an excellent means can 
be provided for comparison of per diem 
and co-insurance figures by a combina- 
tion worksheet which lists various items 
entering into mill profit and 
expense in that worksheet in a manner 


or store 


that facilitates taking the figures for each 
item from the assured’s books. The to- 
tals show just how much insurance is 
needed under the different forms and 
comparison with the rate of each indi- 
cates to the assured which is best suited 
to his requirements. 





HEALTH OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

The potential dangers of occupational 
diseases especially with regards to wom- 
en workers is discussed in an exhaustive 
survey made by Margaret T. Mettert of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. She found that 
women are more susceptible than men 
to many types of occupational diseases. 
In a wide range of industry she found 
many cases of dermatitis, which is an 
irritation of the skin. Lead poisoning 
was found among women in three states. 
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CHARLES C. GILMAN 


Charles C. Gilman, one of the best 
known insurance agents in the United 
States, and who a few months ago be- 
came an associate general agent of the 
National Life of Vermont in Boston, was 
guest of honor at a small dinner given 
in that city one day last week, the rea- 
son for the event being his thirty years 
of service as a life insurance man. The 
dinner was held in the Algonquin Club, 
3oston, and from New York came Julian 
S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, Johnson & Higgins, and Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock. Among those 
in Boston present were Paul C. Sanborn, 
Connecticut Mutual; Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock; Paul Burns, Mutual Life; 
Matthew F. Kane, Johnson & Higgins; 
Robert W. Moore, New England Mu- 
tual, and Alexander M. Hammer, Prov- 
ident Mutual. All present had most 
pleasant things to say about the high 
standing of Mr. Gilman in the insurance 
community, the pleasure that has been 
theirs as they have listened to the telling 
of so many matchless anecdotes by this 
unusually clever story teller (most of 
them delivered with gusto in an Irish 
dialect), and the gratitude the insurance 
business feels for the number and char- 
acter of the speeches which Mr. Gilman 
has delivered before life underwriters as- 
sociations. Behind his flashes of wit is 
a great deal of common sense. At the 
dinner he told of his early days in the 
business and the satisfaction he had de- 
rived from his insurance career. 

* * * 

Morris Goldfarb, member of the insur- 
ance and real estate agency of Jacobson 
& Goldfarb of Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
been named to the New Jersey Real Es- 
tate Commission. He is a former mem- 
ber of the commission and also presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Mr. Goldfarb has 
also been president of the New Jersey 
Chapter, American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers. 

* * * 


Viscount Wakefield, chairman of the 
new British Aviation Insurance Co. and 
also on the boards of other well-known 
offices, recently had a busy week when 
he undertook the exacting duties of Act- 
ing Lord Mayor of London, due to the 
absence through ill health of Lord Mayor 
Sir Charles Collett. Lord Wakefield is 
used to the routine of the city’s chief 
magistrate, having served his term as 
Lord Mayor several years ago. 





Certain specific industries have workers 
who are susceptible to tuberculosis. An 
increase in industrial disease hazards as 
a result of the depression is noted. 








Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counse| 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will represent that organization 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., next week. When 
the Commissioners held their December 
meeting in New York several of the offi- 
cers and executive committee members 
of the National Association generally at- 
tended but on account of the distance 10 
Florida it is expected that Mr. Bennett 
will be about the sole representative this 
year. 

* * * 

Adam McBride, manager for Canada 
of the Great American, has appointed 
J. O’Neil Cherry as inspector for the 
Great American companies, headquarters 
in Montreal. Mr. Cherry began his ca- 
reer with the Royal and for the past 
three years has been with the Alliance 
of Philadelphia. 

* * « 


G. H. Whiteman has been appointed 
chief officer of the London Salvage 
Corps, of which he has been secretary 
for twenty-two years. For the past ten 
months he has been acting chief officer 
He started with the Caledonian and then 
went with the London Assurance. 

During the war he had a wide experi- 
ence in salvage work. He attended all 
the big fires in London over a period 
of years, including those resulting from 
the Zeppelin and airplane raids and fre- 
quently directed the operation of the 
London Salvage Corps upon these occa- 
sions. 

* * &* 


Edward W. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, 
general agents, New England Mutual 
Life, 217 Broadway, New York City, has 
been manager and general agent here for 
the New England Mutual for a quarter 
of a century. His agency associates will 
tender him a dinner at the Yale Club on 
the night of December 27 in commemo- 
ration of the anniversary. William E. 
Selph is chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. 

* * * 


_ Hugh Nettle, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. in charge of its Euro- 
pean department, in addition to the du- 
ties of that office, is head of the Euro- 
pean Investigation Bureau which has 
salvaged many thousands of dollars for 
American casualty and surety companies 
during the past several years. 

* * * 


Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, was the first 
lecturer in a Sons of the American Revo- 
lution’ series of talks in Newark on causes 
of American wars. He discussed causes 
and effects of the Revolution. 

* * * 


Sis Hoffman, who for some years has 
been a member of the Leaders’ Club of 
the Union Central, which means a pro- 
duction of $500,000 or more, has set $1,- 
000,000 as her goal this year. She lives 
in Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Melvin H. Leonard, general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont in New 
York City, has a hobby of collecting old 
colored prints of New York City, and 
many items of his collection are hung 
on the walls of the agency office. 


* * * 


_John Nelson, supervisor of public rela- 

tions of the Sun Life of Canada, sat in 
the home office in Montreal and address- 
ed a meeting in Nottingham, England, 
recently. His voice was carried over the 
radio telephone. The event was a bat- 
quet to Fred W. Gray, president of the 
Rotary Club in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and Mr. Nelson spoke as past presi- 
dent of the International Rotary orgaml- 
zation. 
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C. A. Ludlum, Jr., Military School 
Trustee 


Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., son of the 
former vice-president of the Home and 
well-known in the New York insurance 
circles, has been made a trustee of The 
Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. Ludlum 
eraduated from Manlius in 1915 as cap- 
tain of a company and president of the 
Senior Class. He received an appoint- 
ment to West Point which was not ac- 
cepted. 

Manlius has been rated by the govern- 
ment as an “Honor” school for many 
years. On the board from the New York 
area are prominent graduates, such as 
F. J. O'Neil, president of the Royal In- 
demnity, and E. J. Barber, president of 
the Barber steamship lines. Also on the 
board from New York City is A. M. 
Pope, president of the First Boston Cor- 
poration who while in the army was de- 
tailed to Manlius by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., entered the 
insurance business with the Great Amer- 
ican in 1920. He is now president of 
Ludlum, Bender & Simmons, Inc. 
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What to See in New York Theatres 


During the week beginning December 
9 a considerable number of insurance 
meetings and conventions and meetinys 
are held in New York, and each year it 
is the practice of this page to discuss 
the various plays which are on the boards 
of the New York theatres with recom- 
mendations of the writer. 

Recommendation No. 1 of this depart- 
ment is the D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. of 
London, which is appearing here in the 
Gilbert & Sullivan repertoire. These are 
the most perfect performances of Gilbert 
& Sullivan ever given anywhere in the 
world with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s own 
orchestration, and it is the only company 
that has that orchestration, perform- 
ances hitherto in this country being or- 
chestrated from piano transcripts. The 
company was organized in 1859 and has 
been playing either at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, or other places since then. 
Three different operas are being given 
during the December week when the 
out of town insurance men will be here, 
and it does not make any difference 
which performance is seen—each is a 
treat. On Friday and Saturday nights, 
December 14 and 15, “The Gondoliers” 
is being performed. 

_As for the other music shows in the 
City, opinions differ. The one drawing 
the greatest crowds is “The Great 
Waltz” at the Rockefeller Center Thea- 
tre. It has the largest ensemble and 
Production ever seen in a theatre in 
America devoted to musical comedy or 
review. Some people regard the produc- 
tion as a bore. Others think it the best 
thing they have yet seen. At the Alvin 
Theatre is “Anything Goes,” with Cole 
orter’s unusually clever lyrics and the 
great comedian, Victor Moore. It is an 
exceedingly noisy and high pressure af- 


fair, but seats are at a premium. The 
music show having the longest run is 
“Life Begins at 8:40” at the Winter Gar- 
den. For those who like Harry Richman, 
they can see him in “Say When” at the 
Imperial. 

The biggest dramatic hit in town con- 
tinues to be Sinclair Lewis’ “Dodsworth” 
with Walter Huston. This is a sure-fire 
show which pleases everybody. “Mer- 
rily We Roll Along,” written by George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, is the prin- 
cipal Fall hit. It has about sixty actors 
on the stage; is exciting and interesting. 

The funniest show in New York 1s 
“Personal Appearance,” which records 
the transitory amour of a movie queen 
temporarily marooned in a small town in 
Pennsylvania. Another comedy hit is 
“The Distaff Side,” with Sybil Thorn- 
dike, famous British actress, and an en- 
tire British company. It is a most skil- 
tul performance. 

For highbrows there are interesting 
performances of “L’Aiglon,” with Eva 
Le Gallienne and “Conversation Piece,” 
Noel Coward’s trifle starring Yvonne 
Printemps, and carrying a cast of sixty 
and an orchestra of thirty. 

Pretty strong meat is “Tobacco Road,” 
which has been running longer than any 
other play. The scene is a Southern hill- 
billy farm and the language of the play 
is sulphurous. However, it has been run- 
ning for twelve months. 

The motion picture show I recommend 
is “The Gay Divorcee” with the marvel- 
ous Fred Astaire, the stage’s most pleas- 
ant dancer and about as natural a co- 
median as can be found anywhere, and 
the peppery Ginger Rogers. 

Aiter the theatre the white-necktie 
crowd is fighting to get into the Rainbow 
Room on the sixty-fifth floor of Rocke- 
feller Center. 

* * * 


Crawford on Street Again 


William S. Crawford, insurance editor, 
Journal of Commerce, New York, re- 
turned from Atlantic City this week and 
is on the job again. A few months ago 
he was stricken with appendicitis and 
had an operation at a hospital. 
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What Happens When You Win a 
$10,000 Cash Prize 

As everyone in the New York metro- 
politan area must know by this time be- 
cause of the daily newspaper publicity, 
Mrs. John J. Kemp, wife of the well- 
known insurance man of 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has won $10,000 in a 
guessing contest conducted by the New 
York Post. Mrs. Kemp, on opening her 
mail last Saturday morning, found a 
check for $10,000 from the New York 
Post with a letter explaining that she 
had won a guessing contest. on famous 
names which had been running in the 
paper every day for many weeks. Short- 
ly after receipt of the letter a news 
camera man and reporter arrived. Before 
noon on Saturday the Post had a three- 
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column picture of Mrs. Kemp on the 
front page with eight-column streamlines 
across the top of the paper telling of her 
success, 

Almost immediately telegrams, tele- 
phone messages and mail began to arrive 
at the Kemp apartment on Riverside 
Drive. Hundreds of such messages. have 
been received by Mrs. Kemp, many of 
them from friends, of course, but prob- 
ably just as many from total strangers, 
suggesting ways Mrs. Kemp might spend 
the money. Even one of the great banks 
of New York City wrote suggesting that 
she open an account. 

Mr. Kemp is well known in the insur- 
ance business, and among his clients are 
some of the most prominent stars of the 
stage, screen and concert field. It was 
easy for Mrs. Kemp to guess puzzles 
representing famous names in the amuse- 
ment world because she is acquainted 
with so many of them through Mr. 
Kemp’s large circle of friends in that 
field. 

Among the telegrams arriving at the 
Kemp home Saturday was one from 
Hollywood sent by Will Rogers in which 
he said: “Congratulations. Why don’t 
you get hold of a good insurance man 
and take out an annuity.” 

The tremendous publicity which the 
Post put out to capitalize on the contest, 
which is frankly a circulation builder, has 
its trying side also. Naturally it was a 
great thrill for Mr. and Mrs. Kemp, not 
to mention John J. Kemp, Jr. (who is 
home from college for the holidays) ; but 
the spotlight which has been burning on 
Mrs. Kemp for several days has made 
her an object of endless appeals for aid. 
Which are genuine and which fakes gives 
some idea of the troubles of the philan- 
thropists. Then there are the cranks and 
stock promoters. 

This fierce and sudden publicity has 
even Mr. Kemp, who is a quiet and non- 
assertive man, thrown somewhat off his 
stride. When he drops into the Players 
Club or “Dinty” Moore’s these days for 
luncheon he is lionized like a screen hero, 
but he puts it all off by saying, “Don’t 
congratulate me. Now you know who 
has the brains in the family.” 

* ¢ * 


Taken Over by E. W. Brown 


One of the old reciprocals, that of the 
Theatre Owners, headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, has been taken over by Ernest 
W. Brown, Inc., attorney and manager of 
the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges. 

* * x 


Connecticut Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles 


One of the state motor car commis- 
sioners who has made a particularly fine 
impression is Commissioner Connor of 
Connecticut. An estimate of him in a 
letter to the Hartford Courant of Sun- 
day, signed “Motorist” hits the nail on 
the head. He says: 

To the Editor of The Courant :— 


The great mapority of automobile own- 
ers in the state will, I am sure, agree 
with me that Commissioner Michael A. 
Connor is entitled to public commenda- 
tion for the approved form used this 
year in the renewal of motor vehicle 
registrations. The wonder is that so 
simple and sensible a plan was not adopt- 
ed years ago. With the card form here- 
tofore in use, the car owner was each 
year put to the bother of supplying the 
maker’s factory number, the engine num- 
ber, the piston displacement, etc.—all in- 
formation which was already on file at 
the Department of Motor Vehicles. The 
new plan, requiring only the owner’s sig- 
nature, saves him time and effort and 
should save the Department some ex- 
pense in handling registrations. 

May I also take this opportunity to 
express approval of the fine work the 
Commissioner has done in furtherance 
of the movement to make the highways 
and city streets something other than a 
place devoted to bringing every driver 
and pedestrian to a premature end. That 
this campaign for safe and sane driving, 
in which he has had excellent coopera- 
tion from the press, is bearing fruit is 
evidenced by Governor Cross’s statement 





that Connecticut is one of the only three 
states in the entire country that have 
been able to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile fatalities this year compared with 
recent years. 


It is reasonable to assume that this re- 
sult, accomplished despite an increased 
number of cars registered and the ever 
increasing speed and power built into 
cars, must be in large measure due to 
the appeals made by the Connecticut 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner to the pub- 
lic to be a bit more thoughtful in the 
operation of automobiles. No service 
that he could render citizens of Con- 
necticut could be more valuable than to 
bring to the realization of the people the 
shocking and needless waste of human 
lives yearly sacrificed to carelessness and 
recklessness in driving. More power to 
him! 

e > 


New York Red Cross 


Chairmen of New York insurance di- 
visions in the Red Cross campaign fol- 
low: 

Fire insurance: J. Lester Parsons, 
president United States Fire; casualty, 
Frank J. O’Neill, chairman, Royal In- 
demnity; marine, O. C. Torrey, Marine 
Office of America; brokers, L. J. Rice, 
president Insurance Brokers Association 
of New York. 


* * * 


Setting Plenty of Speed Records 

Many train and airplane speed records 
have been set in the past few months. 
A record of interest to traveling business 
men was setting of a new time between 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York on 
a regularly scheduled air-liner. 

Aided by strong west winds on No- 
vember 8, a fourteen-passenger mono- 
plane of Transcontinental and Western 
Air established new air transport speed 
records on the Chicago-Pittsburgh and 
Pittsburgh-New York legs of its daily 
run from Kansas City to New York. 
The plane covered the 421 miles into 
Pittsburgh in an hour and fifty-three 
minutes, at an average speed better than 
223 miles an hour, and the remaining 304 
miles to Newark Airport in an hour and 
fourteen minutes, slightly faster than 246 
miles an hour. 

Total flying time from Chicago to New 
York was three hours and seven minutes, 
average speed being 232.6 miles an hour. 

<— 


An Itemized Motor Accident Expense 
Account 

One of the British papers—The Re- 

view—prints the expense account of a 

woman injured in a motor car accident 

and spending some days in a hospital. 

It follows: 


Miss Blank, one night’s nursing... £1 0 
Hospital, 7 days at £1 per day..... 70 
Hospital, 14 days at £1 per day, in- 

cluding X-ray, use of operating 

room, and attending  nurse’s 

WN ass vets kabno ot om manats 14 0 
Hospital, 7 days at £1 per day, 

nurse’s board, special drugs.... 12 0 
oT ee ee ee eee 10 
Miss Blank, night nurse, 28 days 

OE OE OD GINS is cae sdoiwedes Xe 28 0 
Miss Blank, nurse companion, £3 

ON MN Sis cdo eereiencds owen 12 0 
Miss Blank, extra board, 5s. per 

ar does oxen a eciaed na nveenees 70 
Medicine, drugs; t6. 6 ...ccccecess 40 
One pair corselettes ............. 20 
CPG MODE gio sisting a wenn Se Caenede 50 
CR PORE DINE oan cisccn sieeve 6 0 
One pair Stockings 2.0... .ccsscess 3 
CRO DEE WINES bios i cckne ena sanes 5 
BE ge ee rere 10 


Trip to the country, on advice of 
the doctor; injured party and 
companion 

Mrs. Blank, masseuse ............ 

Dr. Blank, professional services... 

Dr. Blank, professional services... 

Dr.. Blank, consultant. ......0..00< 

Dr. Blank, consultant .........6000 

Dr. Blank, comsultent .....00.000 
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Initial Victory Won 
In Black Tom Suits 


GERMAN PLEA IS DENIED 





Americans Claim New Evidence in Suits 
to Recover About $48,000,000; Insur- 


ance Companies Paid Claims 





Executives of fire insurance companies 
interested financially in the outcome of 
the efforts to find Germany guilty in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland wartime 
“sabotage” explosions of 1916 and 1917 
are heartened by the decision of Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the United States 
Supreme Court denying the German plea 
for seeing the new evidence on which the 
Americans are reopening the cases. Suits 
totaling about $48,000,000 were started 
against Germany some years ago and the 
case had been decided against the United 


States. Americans, however, sought a 
rehearing, claiming new evidence. The 
German answer was a motion which 


would have compelled disclosure of the 
new evidence before the rehearing was 
ordered. 

“If the German agent’s motion be con- 
sidered a demand that the American 
agent file a brief analyzing and discuss- 
ing the evidence on which he relies prior 
to the German agent’s filing any evi- 
dence he may desire to offer, it seems 
obvious that the request ought not be 
granted,” said Justice Roberts. 

“It would not only be inappropriate 
but probably not be helpful to demand 
that one side file a brief discussing the 
evidence before it is known what the 
evidence of the other side may be. More- 
over, it would be, it seems to me, unfair 
to require the American agent to make 
his argument in advance of presentation 
of proofs in opposition.” 

Justice Roberts’ decision means that 
the German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission will await the filing of evi- 
dence by the German Government and 
submission of briefs arguing each side. 
Then it will return a decision on the vital 
question of whether the cases should be 
reopened. 

The new evidence, including an affi- 
davit by Jim Larkin, labor agitator, and 
hitherto unrevealed testimony by twenty- 
five witnesses, was filed with the com- 
mission by the United States in support 
of its charge that secret German agents 
caused the explosions. 

The German-American commission de- 
cided that Germany could not be officially 
blamed for the destruction. 





Local Board Members 
Vote to Drop Mutuals 


Separation as applied to mutuals has 
been ordered by the Springfield (IIl.) 
Board of Fire & Casualty Underwriters. 
After January, 1935, members will be 
permitted to represent only stock fire 
and casualty companies. The resolution 
not only places a prohibition on member 
agents but stock companies that appoint 
agents who represent mutuals will be 
considered unfriendly by the Springfield 
Board. 





CAPT. FRIED TO INSPECT SHIPS 
Captain George Fried, hero of many 
spectacular sea rescues, has been drafted 
by the government to help prevent loss 
of life and cargoes on the ocean. He 
was named by President Roosevelt last 
week as supervising inspector for New 
York in the first step to reorganize the 
steamboat inspection service. Captain 
Fried had command of the steamship 


Washington up to the time of his new 
appointment. 


FIRE INSURANCE 








Time Payments on 
Fine Arts Allowed 


PERMITTED ON TERM POLICIES 





I. M. U. A. Committee Authorizes De- 
ferred Payments on 3 Year Policies 


Involving More Than $100,000 





The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association has 
adopted a resolution permitting the fine 
arts committee specifically to allow de- 
ferred payment of premiums on three- 
year policies where the policy amount in- 
volved exceeds $100,000. The bulletin on 
this action is as follows: 

“The following resolution, which it is 
to be noted is applicable to all policies 
subject to annual and three-year rates, 
was adopted by the executive committee 
at its meeting on November 15, 1934: 


“Whereas it appears necessary to 
clarify the intent of the rules applying 
to all forms subject to annual and three- 
year rates in respect to the date upon 
which the premium on such policies is 
due and payable, be it 


“Resolved, that all annual and three- 
year premiums shall be due and payable 
as of the effective date of such policies, 
and be it further 


“Resolved, that this requirement shall 
not preclude the fine arts committee from 
specifically authorizing the issuance of 
three-year policies on a deferred pre- 
mium payment basis when the policy 
amounts involved ex-$100,000. Be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the secretary-manager 
be and hereby is instructed to notify 
members by bulletin of the adoption of 
this resolution.’ ” 





E. U. A. TO MEET DEC. 5 
Annual Meeting Will Be Held at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel With Informal 
Dinner Following 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its annual meeting next 
Wednesday, December 5, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. The meet- 
ing will convene at 4 p. m. and will be 
followed by an informal dinner. This is 
the first time that such a program has 
been arranged. Presentation of the re- 
ports of officers and committee heads 
and the election of officers for 1935 will 
be the principal business transacted. 

Unusual activity may be witnessed now 
at the headquarters of the E. U. A. on 
William Street. With the arrival of the 
mandatory balance reports on agents 
with overdue accounts the personnel of 
the staff has had to be increased. The 
association is determined to cut down 
the amount of earned but unpaid pre- 
miums outstanding and has enlarged its 
staff so that this new work may be han- 
dled expeditiously. 





Cites Agent’s Value 
To Business Leaders 


PIERCE TALKS IN JAMAICA 





America Fore Vice-President Also 
Stresses Need for Adequate and 
Strong Insurance Protection 





High tribute to the services of the lo- 
cal agent was voiced by C. W. Pierce, 
vice-president of the America Fore com- 
panies in a talk which he delivered be- 
fore the members of the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and Lion Clubs of Jamaica, Long 
Island, on Wednesday last week. Mr. 
Pierce urged the business men to give 
more thought to their insurance protec- 
tion and the wording of their policies, 


to consider quality of protection rather 
than merely price and to recognize the 
value of the local agent as an insurance 
advisor and aid in time of loss., 

Mr. Pierce also took occasion to point 
out that many business men are not suffi- 
ciently insured today. While they may 
have protection against the obvious haz- 
ards they fail to carry such insurance 
as rent coverage, use and occupancy and 
adequate limits on automobiles and other 
forms of liability. 


Value of Periodic Contacts With Agents 


“Time and time again local agents have 
tried to sell contracts to protect the es- 
sential risks of their clients but without 
success,” said Mr. Pierce. “Now, I fully 
realize that reliable and complete insur- 
ance protection costs money and also that 
no good business man will knowingly 
take unreliable or restricted protection at 
any price. However, I know of prudent 
business men who make it their business 
to review their entire insurance require- 
ments with their local agents at least 
once a year and at some stated time. 
In short, they take account of their in- 
surance problems with the same regular- 
ity and with the same care that they 
take inventory. Such men may properly 
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CAPITAL . ° ° ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
NET SURPLUS . ° . 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° ° ° 


° $1,500,000.00 
° 1,305,437.37 
. 174,206.98 
. 164,681.98 


. 2,615,535.95 
5,759,862.28 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
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be called insurance-minded. They stand 
to profit by the business-like attention 
which they give to their insurance needs 
should they sustain a loss or be involved 
in some casualty. 

“Unfortunately, influenced in part by 
the financial pressure of the past few 
years, there has developed a certain class 
of insurance buyers who seems to seek 
a cheap policy and who give little or no 
attention to the coverage or to the 
strength and repuation of the company. 
This limited class are typical price buy- 
ers but there are few, if any, bargains 
in the insurance market. In these days 
of keen competition one secures value 
in goods and services about in propor- 
tion to the moneys expended. 

“The issuing of important contracts of 
indemnity is serious business and carries 
with it a definite responsibility which 
rests largely upon the shoulders of the 
local agent. For obvious reasons the 
great company organizations which do a 
world-wide business do not attempt this 
work through salaried employes. The 
companies appoint agents in every city 
and important town in order to secure 
the value which comes from these inti- 
mate local contacts so necessary in suc- 
cessful dealing with the purchaser. 

“The agent is the legally commissioned 
representative of the company. He is 
the company in his community. Inas- 
much as the agent is given broad powers 
to bind risks in the name of his com- 
pany, collect moneys due and act for 
the company in many important matters, 
one can well understand why companies 
select responsible and experienced men 
for this work. The local agent is a rep- 
resentative man in his locality. He is 
compensated on the basis of a commis- 
sion on premium written for service ren- 
dered to customers and to company. 


Competent Agency Service 


“Competent agency service has a direct 
money value to the policyholder, for. as 
a rule, the property owner knows little 
of the intricacies of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“There are certain so-called direct 
writers whose system of operation elimi- 
nates the local agent from their picture. 
A number of these direct writers boldly 
proclaim in direct solicitations and in ad- 
vertising campaigns that their system of 
operation saves the agents’ commissions, 
but they do not mention the fact that 
with such a system the property owner 
loses the value of contacts with an ex- 
perienced local representative. The com- 
missions of a competent agent are earned 
—they are not a gratuity as is inferred 
by many direct writers.” 





DANA PIERCE CONVALESCING 


Dana Pierce, president of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago, is Te- 
covering satisfactorily from a recent.Op- 
eration and has been back at his office 
several times. He is now at Atlantic 
City with Mrs. Pierce and expects to be 


back at his desk, in full health, before . 


the Christmas holidays. 
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Cooney Honored At 
San Francisco Dinner 


RETURNS TO NEWARK DEC. 5 


E. Chadwick Named as Successor 
Pooky. B. Rearden; Formerly Dep't 


a Manager at Los Angeles 





John R. Cooney, president of the Fire- 
men’s and affiliated companies in the 
Loyalty Group, is expected to return to 
Newark on next Wednesday, December 
5 following a three and a half. weeks 
trip to the Pacific Coast and cities en 
route. While in San Francisco last week 
he was given a testimonial dinner at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel by officers and 
feldmen stationed on the West Coast. 
Mr. Cooney was in charge at San Fran- 
cisco for several years prior to coming 
to Newark in 1931. He was accompanied 
last week by W. B. Rearden, newly ap- 
pointed executive vice-president. : 

The dinner was attended by approxi- 
mately seventy persons, including depart- 
ment heads and fieldmen from North- 
ern California, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana and Washington. Assistant 
Secretary Stephen Chelbay, who was in 
charge of arrangements, acted as toast- 
master. 

W. W. Potter, vice-president in charge 
of Loyalty Group activities on the Pacific 
Coast, introduced the president, and 
spoke in glowing terms of his work since 
joining the group. Fred W. Sullivan, sec- 


‘ond vice-president, also eulogized Mr. 


Cooney. Mr. Rearden, who is now per- 
manently located at the home office at 
Newark, spoke briefly of his experiences 
on the Pacific Coast and his regret at 
having to leave his many friends there 
and in Southern California. 

In reply, Mr. Cooney acknowledged 
the congratulations extended to him on 
the occasion, which was also his birth- 
day, and stated that the welfare of the 
Loyalty Group was and would be of para- 
mount importance, and that his aim would 
be to build and consolidate for continued 
stability. Mr. Cooney also announced the 
appointment of Frank E. Chadwick as 
successor to Mr. Rearden at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Chadwick, who acknowledged 
the promotion, was former department 
manager at Los Angeles. 





N. Y. Agents’ Regional 


Meeting in Rochester 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., has arranged for a 
regional meeting to be held in Rochester 
on December 14. Agents from seven- 
teen counties in that part of the state 
will be present. Follett L. Greeno, presi- 
dent of the state association, is a Roch- 
ester agent and will preside. Insurance 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick, 
also a Rochester resident, will address 
the agents at the dinner. The business 
meeting will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Assembly Hall and the dinner 
at the Rochester Club. 

This meeting will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of sales problems including such 
subjects as production methods, holding 
renewals, collections and credits, farm 
underwriting and non-stock competition. 


ON NEWARK A. C. BOARD 


Frank B. Heller of the Schlesinger- 
Heller Agency of Newark, N. J., and 
Robert D. Bardwell, a Newark public 
adjuster, have been elected members of 
the board of governors of the Newark 
Athletic Club. Mr. Heller is also chair- 
man of the club’s insurance committee 
while Mr. Bardwell checks up on fire 
Prevention in the club’s quarters. 


LEAVE EUREKA-SECURITY 


H. A. Krigbaum and F. L. Mair have 
resigned their connections with the 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine. The 
he who was treasurer, is now with 
h € Pure Oil Co. and the latter, who was 

ead of the loss department, is in charge 


of litigation of claims for the American 
tates, 








Failure to Disclose Void Chattel 
Mortgage Held Breach of Policy 


The failure of a mortgagee to renew 
a chattel mortgage by refiling in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the New 
York Lien Law does not affect the con- 
clusion that a mortgage exists, Justice 
Hofstadter of the New York Supreme 
Court held last week in deciding that 
an assured could not recover because he 
had failed to disclose the existence of 
the void chattel mortgage. In this suit, 
Prever against the Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine and the Niagara Fire, the assured 
contended that there was no violation of 
the policy conditions because the mort- 
gage was never foreclosed and the date 
for filing a renewal had passed at the 
time of the loss. In his decision Justice 
Hofstadter said: 

“This is an action on two insurance 
policies to recover for a fire loss. The 
defense is that the property damaged by 
the fire was incumbered by a chattel 
mortgage. The policies which are the 
subject of this suit provide that the com- 
pany ‘shall not be liable for loss or dam- 
age to any property insured hereunder, 
while incumbered by a chattel mort- 
gage. * * * 

“The case was submitted to the court 
on an agreed statement of facts. It is 
not disputed that on December 23, 1931, 
a chattel mortgage was filed in the office 
of the Register of Kings County upon 
the property damaged by the fire; that 
the mortgage was never foreclosed and 
continued of record unsatisfied until after 
the fire; that no renewal thereof was 


filed pursuant to section 235 of the Lien 
Law and that the date for such filing 
had expired at the time of the loss. 

“The plaintiff asserts that the recorded 
mortgage is void and unenforcible, and, 
therefore, not an incumbrance in fact. 
The defendants assert its validity. While 
counsel do not advance the argument, it 
is the law that the failure to disclose the 
existence of a void chattel mortgage un- 
der the circumstances presented by the 
record herein is a breach of condition of 
the contract of insurance. Assuming, 
without deciding, that the mortgage on 
record is a void instrument (and indeed 
it is a serious question whether or not 
it is void, voidable or valid) the case of 
Lipedis v. Liverpool & L. & G. Ins. Co. 
(229 N. Y. 201) is determinative of the 
issue here presented. 

“The instant mortgage is not declared 
void by any statute and admittedly there 
is an obligation due from the mortgagor 
which is enforcible. It is immaterial that 
it is contended that this obligation does 
not accrue to the mortgagee of record, 
but rather to the estate for which she is 
executrix, for in any event the moral 
hazard involved is enhanced by the ex- 
istence of the mortgage. The failure 
of the mortgagee to renew the mortgage 
by refiling in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 235 of the Lien Law 
does not affect the conclusion arrived at 
(Weingarten v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 
219 App. Div. 560). Accordingly I direct 
a verdict for the defendants. Thiriy 
days stay and sixty days to make a case.” 





ADVISORY BOARD MEETS 





New England Agents Also Discuss Un- 
fair Practices With Commissioners 
at Boston Conference 


Frederic R. Smith of Haverhill, Mass., 
was elected chairman of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board at the meeting held 
in Boston last Friday. Warren S. Shaw 
of Brockton, Mass., was re-elected sec- 


retary-treasurer. In addition to the local 
agents present the Insurance Depart- 
ments of three states were represented 
by Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut, Commissioner Oscar L. 
Heltzen of Rhode Island and First Dep- 
uty Edmund S. Cogswell of Massachu- 
setts. 

A brief was submitted by the agents 
to the Commissioners setting forth al- 
leged unfair competitive practices, includ- 
ing overhead writing. Competition of 
non-admitted companies was likewise dis- 
cussed. It is hoped that some of these 
abuses may be corrected by co-operation 
between the agents and the Insurance 
Department representatives. The Advis- 
ory Board takes the position that as the 
insurance companies fought the accept- 
ance of an insurance code by the NRA 
then responsibility for the elimination of 
abuses rests with the states. 

The case as presented to the Commis- 
sioners was prepared by a committee 
composed of T. C. Cheney of Vermont, 
Harold Braithwaite of Maine, Harold W. 
Hatch of Connecticut, Earl Dame of 
Rhode Island, Edwin J. Cole, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, of Massachusetts, and Arthur J. 
Rouillard of New Hampshire. 

Another conference was held in Bos- 
ton between local agents of the city and 
producers located outside the city with 
reference to outside writings by the 
larger agencies in the city. 





HOSMER HEADS AGENTS BODY 


Philip B. Hosmer of R. W. Hosmer & 
Co. was last week elected president of 
the Chicago Local Agents Association 
He is a former president of the Chicago 
Board. One brother is Robert C. Hos- 
mer, vice-president of the Excelsior of 
Syracuse, N. Y 


ISSUES HANDBOOK ON FIRES 





America Fore Group Sends Out Fourth 
Edition on Characteristic Fires in 
Fire Resistive Buildings 
The research department of the Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix and other fire 
insurance companies of the America Fore 
group, has issued the fourth edition of 
its handbook on characteristic fires in 
fire resistive buildings, brought up-to- 
date and including some notable conflla- 
grations of this year. The handbook was 
first published in 1931. The booklet con- 
tains a preface, descriptive matter of 
both human and scientific interest, and 
profuse illustrations, all of which create 
a widespread interest even among those 
not connected directly with the insurance 

business. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the companies, in commenting on the 
handbook, stated. “Our research engineer, 
Major H. W. Lockett, has assembled in 
his book subject matter which demon- 
strates that we have not yet reached a 
point where our builders can assert that 
— structures are absolute proof against 

re. 

“The range and nature of the requests 
for this booklet have been interesting to 
our organization. While in some in- 
stances requests have been actuated by 
desires to see ‘how the unexpected hap- 
pened,’ the greater number of requests 
have come from those who seek to find 
in the examples presented ways of plan- 
ning structures so that they will more 
nearly become actually fireproof.” 





CHARLES H. PHILBROOK DIES 


Charles H. Philbrook, former fieldman 
for the Massachusetts Fire & Marine and 
since 1931 owner and operator of the E. 
W. Haines Agency at Sandwich, Mass., 
died recently at the Cape Cod Hospital 
at Hyannis, Mass., following a brief ill- 
ness. He was 60 years of age. Mr. Phil- 
brook was born in Salem, Mass., and 
during his insurance career was associ- 
ated with New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore companies as agent and in field 
work. Surviving are his widow, his 
mother and three sisters. 
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Agent Represents 
Two Co.’s 50 Years 


HONORED BY AMERICA FORE 








S. E. Braman of Palmyra, N. Y., Dinner 
Guest on Anniversary with Conti- 
nental and Fidelity Phenix 





Few local agents achieve the enviable 
record of representing two companies for 
half a century and another company for 
nearly forty years, with all three com- 
panies today being members of the same 
group. Yet Selner E. Braman of 
Palmyra, N. Y., has done just that and in 
honor of the triple event he was given a 
testimonial dinner by the America Fore 
Companies at the Hotel Wayne at 
Lyons, N. Y., last Thursday evening. 
That was the date of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his representation of the Con- 
tinental. Mr. Braman has represented 
the old Phenix of Brooklyn, now the 
Fidelity-Phenix, for over fifty years and 
the Fidelity & Casualty for thirty-eight 
years. 

The dinner was attended by Assistant 
Secretary LeRoy T. Brown of the New 
York office and State Agent John A. 
Jordan of Syracuse, whose birthplace 
was Palmyra and who has been con- 
nected with the Continental in central 
New York field over thirty-two years, 
the oldest field representative of the 
company in point of service. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown the latter presented 
Mr. Braman with a framed testimonial 
embossed on parchment paper in color 
design, bearing the insignia of the 
America Fore Companies. 


State Agents Present 


The dinner was also attended by State 
Agents Ingalls of the Fidelity-Phenix; 
W. Dexter Wilson of the American 
Eagle, of Syracuse, and E. E. Mueller, 
manager of the Fidelity & Casualty at 
Buffalo, together with several business 
friends of Mr. Braman with whom he 
has been associated for many years at 
Palmyra. 

This representation by one agent for 
the length of time that Mr. Braman has 
represented the companies is unique in 
the history of the America Fore organ- 
ization and the management felt that 
recognition should be made on Mr. 
Braman’s behalf as he is one of their 
most valued representatives. 

The framed testimonial reads as fol- 
lows: “America Fore—To commemorate 
the record of Selner E. Braman on his 
fiftieth anniversary in the service of the 
Continental Insurance Co.; on his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the service of the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co., and 
his thirty-eighth anniversary in the 
service of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of New York—has caused this testi- 
monial to be subscribed by its officers in 
honor of the quality and faithfulness of 
the services rendered and of a record 
unique in the annals of the organization. 
(Signed) Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards, and B. M. Culver, president.” 





PACIFIC NATIONAL AGENTS 


W. H. Brewster & Co. of Boston has 
been appointed Boston and metropolitan 
general agent of the Pacific National 
Fire of San Francisco. The appointment 
was made through the Eastern depart- 
ment office at Philadelphia. This agency 
has been operating in Boston for some 
years and also represents the Ohio Farm- 
ers, Buffalo, Lumbermens and the North- 
ern Underwriters of the Northern of New 
York, all non-E.U.A. companies. The 
president of the Pacific National is the 
new commander of the American Legion, 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. 





41% PASS TEST FOR BROKERS 
The New York Insurance Department 
examined 135 applicants for insurance 
brokers’ certificates of authority in New 
York City on November 14. Of these 


56 passed and 80 failed to meet the re- 
quirements. 
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Court Approves a & R. Plan 


(Continued from P< 1) 


condition when it is released from re 
habilite wee 

Mr. Farber said the minimum disburse- 
ment to the creditors for $500 or 
will be $3,966,000. The creditors for more 
than $500, who get part in cash and part 
in stock, include individuals, partner 
ships and corporations in all lines of ac 
tivity, and many insurance companies 
Numbering more than 1,600, their claims 
exceed $7,300,000, of which approximate 
ly $4,165,000 will be paid in cash. 

Mr. Farber stated that the R.F.C. has 
agreed to lend a corporation formed for 
that purpose $3,500,000 with which to buy 
a like amount of first preferred stock of 
the reorganization corporation, while a 
similar sum will be used to pay off the 
present indebtedness of the company. Of 
the balance of R.F.C. loans $4,500,000 will 
be extended for three years against seg- 
regated collateral, and the remainder will 
be payable in six months. 

Special Fund of $6,000,000 

For the protection of creditors, Mr. 
Farber said that the company is required 
to deposit $6,000,000 in cash in a special 
account, to be applied on the under-$500 
claims, and on claims of creditors who 
declined to consent to the rehabilitation 
plan. The deposit is secured by an escrow 
agreement and surety bonds for $2,000,- 
000. 

“In order that the company oper- 
ate as nearly normal as possible, upon 
its reopening creditors will be paid by 
the company but a careful method of 
payment has been worked out by coun- 


less 


may 


sel for the company and the superin- 
tendent, which method will be approved 
by the court and which, it is believed, 


provides such safeguards as are practic- 
able in the circumstances,” said M1 
Farber. 

“All of the property is to be turned 
back to the company free of the control 
of the superintendent, and the company 
is thereby enabled again to take its right- 
ful place among carriers of its own class. 
The company, as reconstituted, is be- 
lieved to be in a sound financial condi 
tion, with satisfactory management, with 
a portfolio materially revamped, and the 
underwriting and investment policies in 


good hands. The department therefore 

recommends the approval of this plan 

by the court in the interest of the pub- 

lic, the creditors and the company.” 
Approval of R.F.C. 

Former Mayor Joseph V. McKee, 
counsel for the R.F.C., which has made 
loans to the Globe & Rute rers, said: 

“Throughout all these trying days the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
co-operated on this plan and formally 
approved it last month, dependent on 
the approval of the court.” 
Statement by Van Schaick 

In his statement in which he expressed 
satisfaction with the present financial 
condition of the Globe & Rutgers Super- 


intendent Van Schaick said: 

“The order of Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler authorizing and directing the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire to declare its plan 
of rehabilitation operative marks the first 
time that an insurance company in this 
state has emerged from rehabilitation to 
engage again in the business of insur 
ance 

“As a result of conditions which ex- 
isted in March, 1933, the State Insurance 





CHICAGO 


Department was required to take posses 
sion of the company. The rehabilitation 
provisions of Article XI of the Insur 
ance Law, enacted in 1932, were resorted 
to rather than a liquidation proceeding 
in the hope that it might be possible to 
effect a inization. This hope has 
now been realized. 

“The rehabilitation plan which will be 
put in oper ation was promulgated in the 
Spring of 1934 with the support of the 
Insurance Department. It has had the 
endorsement of both stockholders and 
creditors of the company. 

“Since the company was 
for rehabilitation the following 
have taken place: 

Underwriting and Financial Policies 

Satisfactory 

“1. The company has met the various 
criticisms made of it by the Department 
which, in the opinion of the Department, 


reores 


taken over 
changes 


led to the necessity for taking it over for 
rehabilitation in March, 1933 
“2. New management has been pro- 


vided for the company which is satis- 
factory to the Departme nt. 
“3. The company has given satisfac 


tory assurances to the Dx partment in re 


gard to its underwriting, investment and 
fins incial policies. 
Whereas in March, 1933, the com- 


embarrassed be 


pany was temporarily 
cause of the temporary freezing of cer- 
tain of its assets, today, through the sale 


of securities and improvements in market 
conditions and the co-operation of the 
creditors, it will have a capital and sur- 
plus of approximately $6,000,000, leaving 
it in a sound financial condition, with an 


adequate reserve of cash and liquid s« 


curities to meet its maturing obligations 
“For these reasons the Superintendent 
of Insurance recommended to the court 


approved and the board 


that the plan be 
authorized to declare it 


of directors be 
operative. 

“Throughout the entire rehabilitation 
proceedings the co-operation of the court 
has been of material aid in enabling the 
Globe & Rute Fire to work out a 
reorganization plan. In this period when 
destructive forces have been so much at 
work it should be gratifying to the cred 
itors of this company and to the company 
itself that a constructive result has been 
attained.” 


EUGENE J. MAUNTEL DIES 


ers 


Vice-President as Asnevtune Automobile 
of St. Louis Victim of Heart 
Trouble; Was 50 Years Old 
Mauntel, 50 years old, vice- 
president of the American Automobik 
Insurance Co. of St. Louis, died sudden- 
ly on November 24. Heart disease caused 
death. A week before his death Mr. 
Mauntel returned to his home from St. 
Mary’s Hospital, where he had been-a 
patient. He hagl been under the care of 
a physician for heart trouble since last 

April. 

\ native of St. Louis, he attended St. 
Louis University and later studied mining 
engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. In his younger days 
he prospected for gold in Nevada, Cali- 
fornia and Alaska. Upon his return from 
the Klondike he spent several months 
in Honduras. In his gold seeking days 
he made the acquaintance of 

ard, who later gained fame as a 
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Lloyd George Is Criticized for 
Statement On Lloyd’s War Covers 


David Lloyd George, opening the Daily 
xpress exhibition of war pictures in 
london recently, made the following 
tatement which has aroused more com- 
tient than any other part of his strik- 
ing address in condemnation of war: 
“If you want to know whether there 
is any danger of war go to Lloyd’s and 
ask what it would cost you for a poli¢y 


for the next five years. Then, if you 
have done any business, try them again 
for another policy for the next five 
vears. You would then know that the 


danger of war is a reality which you have 
vot to deal with.” 

This statement has been severely crit- 
icized by the Morning Post, well-known 
as the most hostile critic of .Britain’s 
\war prime minister among London news- 
Pp a rs. 

“From the tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s 


fight promoter, and also of Key Pittman, 
now United States Senator from Nevada. 
He returned to St. Louis in 1913 and 
was later married to Miss Katherine 
Roemer and entered the insurance busi- 
ness. He had been a vice-president of 
the American Automobile for more than 
twelve years. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday. He is survived by his widow. 


EUGENE HEELEY PASSES 


Eugene nig | veteran local agent of 
Scranton, Pa., died suddenly last Satur- 
day. He had been engage d in insurance 
in Scranton for twenty-five years and 
was widely respected for his high busi- 
ness standards and fine personal quali- 
ties. He was secretary of the company 
owning the Real Estate Exchange Build- 
ing where he had his offices. Funeral 
services were held Tuesday from his late 
home. 


17 PASS QUALIFICATION TESTS 
Seventeen out of a total of thirty-four 
applicants qualified for insurance agents’ 
and brokers’ certificates of authority in 
examinations conducted by the New York 
Insurance Department at Buffalo, Syra- 
Rochester, Utica and Binghamton. 
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reference to war risks at Lloyd's,” com. 
ments this paper, “it might be supposed 
that if an insurer were to apply for q 
five-year policy he would find that some 
sudden and great rise had taken plac 
in the premiums, reflecting acute anxiety 
Such is scarcely the case. 

“In the first place Lloyd’s do not issue 
five-year war risk policies, the extreme 
limit generally being. for one year, and 
even then if. war actually breaks out 
there is usually a clause for readjusting 
the premium. Unconditional policies ar 
usually for quite a short period. 

“In the second place it is important 
to remember that most of Lloyd's poli- 
cies cover, in addition to war risks, riots 
and civil commotions at home. Any m- 
derwriting policy for a five-year war risk, 
if obtainable, would be a pure gatnbling 
transaction.” , 


£ 





C. A. Proudfit, Firemeti’s 
Assistant Secretary, Dies 


Charles Andrew Proudfit, assistant 
secretary of the Firemen’s of Newark, 


died last Saturday night at his home in 
East Orange, N. J., after a brief illness 
He was 59 years of age. The deceased 
was formerly agency superintendent 0 
the Milwaukee Mechanics when contro 
was sold to the Firemen’s in 1928. He 
then became assistant secretary of th 
latter company. He was a Mason ani 
of the Newark Athletic Club 
his widow, 


member 
Mr. Proudfit is survived by 
a son and two sisters. 

Mr. Proudfit began his insurance c 
reer with an agency in Kansas City mor 
than thirty years ago and then became 
a special agent for the Home of New 
York in Missouri. Later he joined the 


Milwaukee Mechanics and adjusted the 
company’s losses in the San Francis¢ 
disaster. He also handled all conflagre 
tion and hurricane losses for the com 
pany since that time. 
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“Cant afford it!” 


A week later - during the 
Holiday rush - his store 
burned to the ground. 
Now he can’t afford to 
get back into business! 


Your client - whose 
business depends upon 
uninterrupted production 
upposed and sales must have the 
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Report Issued On 
Firetox System Tests 


MANY INSURANCE MEN PRESENT 


Company Bulletin Describes Extinguish- 
ing of Flames by Use of Chemical 
Sprinkler Units 
A report of the tests of Firetox auto 
matic chemical sprinkler units conducted 
by the Firetox System, Inc., at Attle- 
boro, Mass., on October 18 has been is- 
sued by the company. These tests were 
witnessed by a large number of well- 
known insurance company men, local 
agents, representatives of rating bureaus, 
fire prevention associations and others. 
The purpose of these tests was to famil- 
iarize insurance men with the Firetox 
System, so that an agreement for stand- 
ard installation, reinspection service and 
warranties for use of the devices could 

be reached. 

The tests were conducted in the Fire- 
tox company’s test houses located in At- 
tleboro. Loud speaker equipment made 
it possible to announce the progress of 
the tests as they were being conducted. 
Those present were furnished with print- 
ed cards on which they could make nota- 
tions as to temperatures, time of opera- 
tion of the Firetox units, and the condi- 
tion and quantity of the material at the 
beginning and end of the tests. 

Four tests were made. The first test 
was conducted in the large test house 
which is constructed of metal on a light 
steel frame. The building is 25 x 40 feet 
and has a concrete floor and a wooden 
ceiling ten feet above the floor. All posts 
in the building were of wood and on 
one side of the building there were erect- 
ed several light wooden shelves to simu- 
late an ordinary store. 

Fifteen Firetox automatic extinguish- 
ers were installed on the ceiling of the 
first floor in accordance with standard 
specifications of one unit to each 700 
cubic feet. Nine Firetox units were in- 
stalled on the second floor or attic in ac- 
cordance with the standard specifications 
of one to each 120 square feet in low 
studded areas. In this test two pans each 
containing two gallons of gasoline and 
two pans each containing two gallons 
of kerosene were placed on a light wood- 
en bench thirty-six inches high in alter- 
nate positions. 


Flames Put Out in Two Minutes 
and a Half 


The gasoline and kerosene were ig- 
nited and allowed to burn freely with 
the building ventilated for ten seconds 
and then the doors were closed. The tem- 
perature in the building at ten seconds 
was 100 degrees. The first extinguishe: 
was heard to operate in approximately 
thirty-five seconds. The temperature 
readings indicated that all active flame 
was extinguished in two minutes and 
thirty seconds when the temperature 
reached its highest point of 410 degrees. 

At approximately twenty-eight minutes 
the temperature dropped to 190 degrees. 
The doors were then opened and tlic 
building allowed to clear of smoke and 
Firetox gases. When the building had 
ventilated sufficiently to make visibility 
possible, it was observed that all flames 
had been completely extinguished. 

The flash point of gasoline being lower 
than the temperature at which the build- 
ing was opened, namely 190 degrees, it 
was noted that the gasoline in one of the 
pans ignited after the building had been 
largely cleared of Firetox gases, and suf- 
ficient fresh oxygen had been permitted 
to enter to again support combustion. 
The doors were closed a second time and 
in a few moments a second fire was rag- 
ing in the building. The unconsumed 
liquid fuel (in all previous tests of this 
nature less than 30% of the liquid fuel 
had been consumed when measured at 
the expiration of a test) ignited the 
wooden ceiling and both burned furi- 
ously. It was believed that the nine Fire- 
tox extinguishers located in the attic had 
not been operated by the original fire 





and that they would check the fire now 
burning, 

Approximately seven minutes after the 
start of the second fire, extinguishers 
were heard to operate in the attic. It 
was impossible to obtain the tempera- 
tures at this point as the thermometer 
was on the first floor. Shortly after the 
extinguishers in the attic had operated 
the temperatures in the building started 
to fall indicating that the extinguishers 
were smothering the fire. The tempera- 
ture continued to drop and when a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees inside the build- 
ing had been reached the doors were 
opened for the second time and the build- 
ing ventilated. The fire was completely 
extinguished. There was no evidence of 
glowing embers or sparks in the ceiling, 
the wooden bench, the wooden posts or 
the wooden shelves. 

Upon checking the extinguishers it was 
noted that all fifteen had operated on 
the first floor and were completely empty 
and that eight out of the nine in the 
attic had operated and were completely 
empty. One extinguisher located in a 
— part of the attic had not oper- 
ated. 


Test No. 4 


This test was conducted in the large 
test house. Fourteen extinguishers op- 
erated on the first floor and none on the 
second. Approximately fifty pounds of 
loosely scattered excelsior was placed be- 
neath a light wooden bench thirty-six 
inches high. About seventy pounds of 
second-hand dry boards were also scat- 
tered around the bench and through the 
excelsior. This bench was placed directly 
opposite, and four feet away from several 
light wooden shelves on which were 
placed several cardboard packing cartons, 
in order to simulate conditions in a store. 

Fifteen Firetox extinguishers were in- 
stalled on the ceiling of the first floor 
in accordance with standard specification 
of one unit to each 700 cubic feet. Nine 
units were installed on the second floor 
or attic in accordance with the standard 
specifications of one unit to each 120 
square feet in low studded rooms. The 
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excelsior was ignited and the doors 
closed immediately. The extinguishers 
were heard to operate in less than one 
minute. The maximum temperature of 
310 degrees was reached in five minutes, 
following which the temperature dropped 
gradually until the building was opened 
at the expiration of twenty-two minutes 
when the temperature was 150 degrees. 
Both front and back doors of the build- 
ing were opened in order to ventilate 
the building more rapidly and to create a 
strong direct cross draft. When the 
building had partially cleared it was noted 
there was a small flame in some of the 
unconsumed excelsior. An operator en- 


‘tered the building with a hand water 


pump extinguisher and extinguished this 
small flame with a few squirts of water. 
This procedure was in accordance with 
standard specifications of Firetox instal- 
lations that hand extinguishers be on 
hand for mop up purposes if necessary. 

Despite the start which this fire ob- 
tained it was found when the building 
had cleared sufficiently for thorough in- 
spection that none of the cartons on the 
shelves had been completely consumed, 
although they were less than four fect 
away from the main fire. Those furthest 
away from the direct flame had not even 
ignited, being covered only with smoke. 
The ceiling directly above the fire had 
suffered no appreciable injury. No glow 
or smoldering was noted in either the 
ceiling, bench or shelves. The fire was 
confined solely to the area which was 
originally ignited. 

Inspection indicated that fourteen Fire- 
tox units placed on first floor had op- 
erated and none on the second floor, as 
the fire was extinguished before the heat 
on this floor became sufficiently great 
to cause them to operate. 





CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Okin will cele- 
brate their golden wedding anniversary 
on Sunday, December 2, at their home 
in Newark, N. J. Mr. Okin has been in 
the insurance and real estate business 
in Newark for years. 
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The BIG 3 


Aggressiveness of the Agent 





Stability of the Company 


Salesmindedness of both 





.... these make for success 


in the 


insurance business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard |R. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 
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DUNHAM ON REGULATION 





Connecticut Commissioner Thinks Fed 
eral Control Unlikely; Expects Better 
Supervision by States 
Federal regulation of insurance is y 
likely, and “considering the Siliseen 
made in the past it does not seem aa 
to predict that state insurance superyi- 
sion will continue to gain in uniformit 
efficiency and prestige as time goes on 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham of Connecticut told students at the 
Insurance Institute of Hartford recently 
The Connecticut department head hit 
governmental interference with the in- 
surance business, particularly in rate- 
making. Pointing to Massachusetts and 
Texas, where the states exercise rigid 
control of automobile liability insurance 
he declared that it was beyond his com. 
prehension how political appointees could 
make rates, when the problem taxed the 
ability of men who had made a life Study 
of the subject. , 
The prevailing tendency of requiring 
companies to post special deposits for 
the protection of policyholders in the 
individual states is reaching the point 
where it constitutes a serious defect in 
the scheme of state supervision, he said. 
Retaliation by insurance departments of 
other states is almost invariably invoked 
in such cases, he pointed out, thereby 
creating “a ponderous network of bonds 
and deposits, which is economically 
wasteful to the companies, ties up and 
scatters their assets, and makes company 
liquidations vastly more complicated.” — 


Laweence Mane Elected 


Head of Legion Post 


Officers of Insurance Post 1081 of 
American Legion were elected at the 
annual meeting in New York City last 
week. They are as follows: 

Commander, Lawrence Kane of Fren- 
kel & Co.; first vice-commander, James 
J. Ward; second vice-commander, Wil- 
liam Bonner, Stewart, Hencken & Will: 
third vice-commander, Charles Morlach, 
Royal Indemnity; adjutant, Joseph M. 
Goerl, M. A. Goerl & Co.; finance officer, 
William Rattleman, National Union Fire; 
sergeant-at-arms, G. H. Lamm, Schneb- 
be Fire Protection Eng. Corporation, 
and Harry Season, Travelers; chaplain, 
Fred Hacey, Aetna (Fire); historian, 
Arthur S. Gagon, Compensation Bureau; 
judge advocate, Malcolm Bibby, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; and dele- 
gates to the county committee, Albert 
Frank and George Neff. 

The welfare committee reported that 
donations were made to the Henry Street 
Settlement, the New York County Sol- 
diers Christmas Fund and the New York 
State Veterans Christmas Fund. Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., who is con- 
nected with John C. Paige & Co., and 
State Senator Joseph Clarke Baldwin, 
3rd, who were introduced by Major G. 
H. Lamm, were inducted into the post. 


SQUARE CLUB PARTY DEC. 7 


The twelfth annual entertainment and 
dance of the Insurance Square Club of 
New York, under the chairmanship of 
First Vice-President Edward W. Dart, 
is to be held on the evening of Decem- 
ber 7 at the Hotel St. George in Brook- 
lyn. Present indications are that this 
will be the largest and most successful 
affair ever held by the club, and all indi- 
cations are that the journal, published 
for distribution at the dance, will be the 
largest ever published. The response by 
the friends of the club in connection with 
advertising is extremely gratifying. Eli 
Dantzig and his orchestra will furnish 
the music for dancing and the program of 
entertainment will be headed by two well 
known Broadway stars. 


TALKS TO VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 

J. Edward Pearce, chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Newark 
Safety Council and assistant expert 
the Schedule Rating Office of New Jet 
sey, was guest speaker at a dinner-meet- 
ing last week held by the Branchville 
(N. J.) Hose Company. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 








Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities al Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities al Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
68 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


MERIT CONFIDENCE 


ij .: THESE ARE 








AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 








SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 





Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Royal- Liverpool Campaign so 
Sell New Comprehensive Forms 


Local agents representing companies in 
the Royal-Liverpool groups are endors- 
ing enthusiastically the attractive and 
cleverly prepared sales campaign de- 
signed to increase the demand for com- 
prehensive automobile insurance policies. 
Within the last few weeks the compre- 
hensive forms have been revamped to 
have a greater popular appeal and the 
Royal-Liverpool groups are among those 
companies now strongly pushing the sale 
of this valuable coverage for automobile 
owners, most of whom, as far as fire 
companies are concerned, carry only fire 
and theft insurance. 

As a matter of fact there are many 
other hazards, aside from those two and 
collision, which face every car owner. 
The comprehensive policy, at little extra 
cost, provides protection against wind- 
storm, riot, explosion, flood, hail, earth- 
quake, vandalism and some other losses 
in addition to fire and theft risks. Col- 
lision coverage may be obtained at mod- 
erate cost in connection with the new 
comprehensive form. 

The Royal-Liverpool companies in this 
campaign are ‘Stressing the importance 
of agents insuring their clients against 
practically all damage to an automobile. 
A complete outline of the campaign is 
presented in a well-illustrated eight-page 
pamphlet in colors entitled “Something to 
Shoot At!” As sales aids the agents 
are offered first three sales letters which 
will be typewritten for them on their own 
stationery. One letter directs the atten- 
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ods is a ticket that 
will be welcomed by every car 
owner. Its purpose is to tell 
you that the accompanying 
Automobile policy gives you the 
advantage of a broader [Compre- 
hensive] form of protection at 
little, if any, difference in prem- 
ium. The best explanation is in 
the form itself. Be sure to read 
your policy. 


—___—_— AGENT 
ROYAL INSURANCE COoO., Ltd. 


Form R14046-62M-9-4 











Policy tab which explains broad form 


auto coverage. 


tion of present assureds with fire and 
theft insurance to the advantages of se- 
curing the comprehensive form by en- 
dorsement. The purpose of the second 
letter is to sell more collision insurance 
and Letter No. 3 is a “get acquainted” 
letter directed to prospects which have 
not heretofore been approached. 

Two folders, which are certain to at- 
tract reader interest, have also been pre- 





age caused by collision, windstorm, flood, 
fire, riot, glass breakage, etc., and is in- 
tended to drive home to the prospect in 
a direct manner the need for full cover- 
age. 

A policy tab, “A Welcome Ticket,” is 
another feature. It is designed to save 
an agent the trouble of correspondence 
and explains briefly to policyholders the 
advantages of the new automobile form. 


Target set up by Royal-Liverpool companies for their agents. Ammunition in 
shape of well-prepared sales material is explained in pamphlet for which this illus- 


tration forms the cover. 


pared for distribution by the agents. One, 
done in three colors and bearing the title 
“We Can’t Wrap Your Car in Cellophane 

But—.” contains eight pages with a cel- 
lophane cover to carry out the idea. 
The appeal of this folder is mainly to 
pride of ownership. The second folder, 
“Do You Know How Far You Are Pro- 
tected?” contains pictures of actual dam- 


In order to focus the attention of per- 
sons who pass by an agent’s office, the 
Royal-Liverpool companies’ sale promo- 
tion department is likewise supplying 
agents with a handsome poster done in 
six colors bearing the title “You Can 
Thank Your Lucky Stars—For This 
Comprehensive Automobile Policy.” <A 
premium rate book is included, too. In 





Pearl Licensed in Minn.; 
Will Enter Georgia Soon 
The United States branch of the Pearl 
Assurance, Ltd., has been licensed to do 
business in Minnesota and the company 
& Crowther of 
Minneapolis as general agents for that 
state. This office already acts as gen- 
eral agent for the Monarch Fire, a mem- 
ber of the Pearl group. In a few days 
the Pearl expects to be admitted also to 
Georgia. When the license is received 
it will appoint Leedy, Glover & Co. as 
general agents. This agency now super- 
vises the Pearl’s business in Alabama and 
rennessee. 


has appointed Cullen 


To Investigate Ontario 
Fire Marshal’s Office 


An investigation of the Ontario Fire 
Marshal’s Department by a committee of 
insurance men and government officials, 
headed by Ian Strachen, has been or- 
dered by Attorney General Roebuck. In 
the last twenty years it has cost fire in- 
surance companies $1,169,157- to operate 
this department, it is said. The com- 
mittee includes the following: J. H. 
Riddel, Fire Underwriters’ Association; 
Herbert Begg, representing the non- 
tariff companies; I. A. Humphries, depu- 
ty attorney general, and R, Leighton 
Foster, Ontario Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 


===———==—.. 
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Cover of attractive three-color booklet 
distributed to prospects by agent. 


compact form it takes the work out of 
computing automobile premiums and pro- 
vides a convenient means of quoting 
rates. 





Dunkle a Fire Manager 
Of North America in N. Y. 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
has appointed Robert J. Dunkle, Jr., of 
Philadelphia as a manager of the fire de- 
partment of the company at its New 
York office. Mr. Dunkle will assume 
his new duties on December 1 and will 
be associated with David G. Cameron 
in the management of the fire depart- 
ment in the New York office. 

Mr. Dunkle is the son of a well-known 
insurance man, Robert J. Dunkle, Sr., of 
the firm of Obrion & Russell of Boston. 
Mr. Dunkle, Jr., after being graduated 
from Harvard University in 1927, went 
to work for the Insurance Co. of North 
America in Philadelphia and has been 
continuously employed there ever since. 
This transfer to the New York office, 
which is a merited promotion for Mr. 
Dunkle, is from his recent position of 
agency supervisor in the downtown office 
o fthe company in Philadelphia. 





LOS ANGELES INSURANCE 

The Board of Supervisors, Los Anr- 
geles, Calif., has approved carrying in- 
surance amounting to $16,112,000 on 
county buildings and appropriated $I, 
426 for the first yearly premium, the pol- 
icies to run for five years on a blanket 
rate of $1.25 premium to be paid in three 
years. The premiums for the second and 
third year will amount to $61,070 each 
The old arrangement was to divide the 
placing into five portions, each super- 
visor allowed to allot his one-fifth to 
insurance men in his district and as 2 
result there were something like 1,0) 
policies at varying rates. Under the new 
arrangement the insurance is allotted 
through the county committee on insur- 
ance and insurance exchange to about 
seventy-five responsible companies, the 
total number of policies being less than 
one hundred. 





GENERAL’S LICENSE SUSPENDED 

The General of Seattle has had its I 
cense suspended by Insurance Commis 
sioner A. H. Averill of Oregon because 
of failure to conform to the Commission 
er’s ruling of last April prohibiting the 
company from writing fire participating 
policies. This ruling the company 54% 
contested without success in the state 
and federal courts. The General 10¥ 
has twenty days to follow the suggestion 
of the United States District Court © 
take the case to the state district cout 
in Marion County, Ore. 
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Income Tax Decision 








On Profits 


From the Sales of Investments 


The Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Fire 
hought at various times shares of* ‘stock 
in several corporations, which it deposit- 
ed with a trust company. The purchases 
were made on a rising market, so that 
the stock first acquired cost less than 
the later purchases. Sales were subse- 
quently made, the fire company’s direc- 
tors intending to sell those later pur- 
chased, but the trust company delivered 
certificates representing the stock first 
purchased. ; ne 

In computing its income tax the. fire 
company did so as though it had sold 
the stock last acquired. The Third Cir- 
exit Court of Appeals held, affirming the 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue (re- 
versed on this point by the Board. of 
Tax Appeals) that, whatever the inten- 
tion might have been, the profit or loss 
on the sales was to be computed on the 
stock actually sold, that first acquired, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEES 


President of Agents’ Association Names 
Those Who Will Serve Committees 
For Coming Year 
Following a meeting of his executive 
committee, President Alpheus B. White 
of the New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents last week announced 
the personnel of the standing commit- 
tees which will carrv on the work of this 
association during the coming year. Be- 
sides the regular committees, a special 
committee has been named to handle 

workmen’s compensation problems. 
Archibald R. Kendall of Portsmouth 
and Harrv P. Henderson of Dover will 


handle membership and aeency service 


Charles’ W. Varnev of Rochester and 
Robert N. Davis of North Conway are 
the committee on budeet and finance. 


George N. Andrews of Nashua and To- 
seph H. LaFlamme of Manchester will 
direct hishway safetv activities. 
Lesislative matters will receive the 
scrutiny of Charles. Tl. McKee of Concord 
and Kendall Andreavs of Laconia. Re- 
ional meetines and county organization 
will be directed by Arthur H. Nelson of 
Lancaster and Georee FEF. Clark of Lis- 
bon. President White of Keene, Secre- 
farv-Treasurer Fwerett W. Webster of 
Peterhorouch and Past-President Arthur 
I. Rouillard comnose the conference com- 
mittee. Mr. McKee and Steward Nelson 
both of Concord. make up the special 
compensation committee. 


Inglehart Guest Speaker 
Of Cleveland Society 


The Insurance Society of Cleveland 
had as onest speaker at the meeting 
last Monday evenine Secretarv G. G. 


Inelehart of the Acricultural and Empire 


State insurance companies of Water- 
town, N. Y He had for his subiect 
Insurers” and his talk was enthusias- 


tically received by a laree audience. 

Mr. Inglehart assumed to form an in- 
‘trance companv_ which he chose to call 
the Institute Tnsurance Co. With the 
members of the audience as officers, di- 
rectors and emnloves he explained in de- 
tail the organization functions of 
various departments and also such mat- 
ters as the make-us of financial state- 
ments, listing of assets and liabilities and 
other things pertinent to the operation 
ta companv. D. E Herren of the Evarts 
Tr maine Flicker Agency was in charge 
! the meeting. 


and 


MORCHOWER MADE CHAIRMAN 
Harry T. Morchower, insurance advisor 
to the newlv created bureau of fire pre- 
vention in Oran e, N. J.. has been se- 
lected as chairman of the board of direc- 
ors, He IS secretarv-treasurer of the 
firm of C. J. Simons & Co. of Newark 
and well-known as an insurance expert 
In Essex County, N. J. 


and not on the stock intended to be sold 

But in cases where there was no evi- 
dence of the intention of the company to 
sell any particular stock or as to the 
identity of the certificates delivered, the 
Commissioner was held to have rightly 
determined the gain by applying the 
cost of the shares first acquired against 
the proceeds of the sale of the stock 
under the rule commonly known as the 
“first in, first out” rule, which the court 
held to be reasonable and valid. If the 
taxpayer is able to identify the shares 
sold, and thus prove his real loss or gain, 
the court said, the rule permits him 
ample opportunity to do so 
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CONNECTICUT TAX MEASURE 





Special Commission Created by Legisla- 
ture Recommends Changes in 
Present System 
The special tax commission set up by 
the last session of the Connecticut leg- 
islature, in reporting its findings, has 
that the “franchise and 
share taxes on domestic insurance com- 
panies be repealed, including the offset 
of real estate taxes,” and that “domes- 
tic companies be taxed 2% of their Con- 
necticut net premiums plus 2%4% of in- 
vestment income of life insurance depart- 
ments and 634% of investment income of 

the fire and casualty departments.” 

The commission also recommended that 
“no change be made in existing taxes on 
insurance companies chartered in other 
states and countries.” 

If these recommendations are adopted 


recommended 


; 


gency Minded ae 


casually Company — 





by the coming session of the state legis- 
lature it will result in a decrease in the 
amount of money paid by the mutual life 
companies and an increase of sizeable 
amount in the taxes on the fire com- 
panies. Taxes paid by the stock life 
companies should not be materially in- 
creased. 

The present system of taxation calls 
for a 3% levy on investment income of 
mutual fire and life companies while the 
stock fire and life companies both pay 
two taxes. 





J. P. HEISTER DIES AT 77 

J. P. Heister, local agent of Cincinnati, 
dicd there suddenly last Saturday at the 
age of 77 years. He was the founder of 
J. P. Heister & Sons and had been en- 
gaged in insurance for thirty-five years. 
He retired four months ago. His widow 
and two sons survive. 





problems is translated into intelligent 


and helpful agency service. From Coast 


to Coast, the policies of Fireman’s Fund es 


Indemnity Company are known as bonds 
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old-timer has passed on— 
Oakley F. Gant, general agent of the 
Norwich Union Fire. He traveled in 
New York State from about 1903 to 1916. 
He was a quiet, unassuming man and 
had many friends. His passing will be 
mourned by all his former traveling com- 
panions up-state. 

ee@*s 


Another 


Playing the Role of Magician 

Recently I called on Mr. VanDuzer, 
local agent at Warwick, N. Y., whom I 
have known for many years, and his 
father before him, and found him dis- 
tressed about a missing unused policy 
for which he had been hunting high 
and low just before my coming. Guided 
by frequent experience in this line, I 
asked him to pull out the drawer in 
which the remainder of the batch was 
located and that he might find it wedged 
in back. He did so, but it was not there. 
Then I told him I could or would per- 
haps perform a miracle (taking from 
past experiences a chance of guessing 
right) in telling him he would find it in 
the drawer above, and it was there. 
Sometimes a policy blank will work up 
from the rear of a lower draw into the 
drawer above it, as in this case. He 
was much pleased and said I had been 
of great help to him, although he does 
not represent my company. If agents 
would leave policy blanks in the original 
package and detach only as they used 
them, leaving unused ones in the pad, 
this would save a lot of anguish at times. 

+ * 


Careless Auto Driving 

Two objects cannot occupy the same 
space, and automobiles ought to recog- 
nize this, but sometimes they don’t. An 
Erie train from Port Jervis, N. Y., to 
Middletown, N. Y., on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3, on which I happened to be, hit 
an automobile on a grade crossing, with 
the result that our train came near be- 
ing derailed and four corpses, two men 
and two women, lay terribly mangled 
along the road. With plenty of room 
outside of the rail crossing, warning sig- 
nals, whistles, etc., these automobilists 
had to be on the crossing just when the 
locomotive was. The carelessness, fool- 
hardiness and incredible stupidity of 
some people driving cars is not under- 
standable to me. Besides endangering 
their own lives, they imperiled everyone 
on the train 

* * 
Flipping Fried Eggs 

It is quite a stunt to shift a fried egg 
from one plate to another on an even 
plane, let alone shifting it from a plate 
held at a higher altitude, which is a new 
stunt introduced in a restaurant I visit- 
ed. What the idea is I don’t know, but 
I told the waitress who was trying to 
put this new style over that I came there 
to eat, not to see tricks of dexterity like 
landing a fried egg from the plate held 
above my shoulder to my plate. Try it 
if you think it is easy. It is one of those 
fool ideas that every once in a while 
crop up in the massive brain of some 


restaurant owner. 
* o + 


Meeting Buyers’ Wishes 
The great American game is to sell 
people things they don’t want, and this 
applies to restaurants. No restaurant 
has yet had the gumption to peddle cof- 
fee for less if one does not use milk or 
cream. You get these accessories whether 
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you want them or not and have to pay 
for them. It is only a short time ago 
you couldn’t get one egg; no “two eggs 
is an order” was the final edict on ap- 
peal, willy-nilly, and you had to pay for 
them. Much trade has been driven away 
in this way to lunch counter and lunch 
wagons, for some hotels and restaurants 
have not yet learned that the customer 
doesn’t care to pay for things he doesn’t 
want, but has them forced on him. 
** * 


How A. T. Lovett Became “Judge” 

It is interesting to learn how nick- 
names originate. At the farewell din- 
ner to “Judge” Lovett, of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, at Albany, N. Y., on November 
16, Mr. Hunter, formerly of the West- 
chester, related an incident, which start- 
ed this friendly nickname. He declared 
that “Judge” Lovett and two other insu: - 
ance men (and if I remember correctly. 
Mr. Hunter was one of them) discussed 
a matter at length, Mr. Lovett dissent- 
ing from the majority opinion when 
someone remarked: “Well, Mr. Lovett, 
vou are the judge, jury and court.” From 
that time on he was called the “Judge.” 

At Plattsburgh, N. Y., “Judge” Lovett 
entered the dining room of the Witherill 
one morning (over which the well-known 
“Sarah of Plattsburgh” presides as far 
as the insurance men are concerned) and 
seeing Harry Platt, then a special agent 
(now adjuster at Albany, N. Y.), he said, 
“Good morning, Senator Platt, how are 
you?” Whereat Harry Platt rose and 
greeted A. T. Lovett with a ceremonious 
salutation: “How are you, Judge?” The 
occupants of the dining room all looked 
around, thinking perhaps that they were 
seeing a famous New York senator and 
“Boss” of New York State and a promi- 
nent judge. “They” also tell a story of 
how one special agent introduced the 
“Tudge” to a recalcitrant local agent at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. (who would not give 
up his supplies) and after that the agent, 
thinking he was up against famous legal 
talent, took a more friendly attitude and 
delivered his supplies. 

* * * 


Harry A. Robier, U. & O. Expert 

Harry A. Robier, use and occupancy 
expert of the Royal group, with title of 
special representative, who traveled as 
special agent for the N. B. & M. group, 
the America Fore Group and then for 
the L. & L. & G. for many years both 
in New York State and Maryland and 
other territories, is now a_ recognized 
authority on this specialty. Combining 
a brilliant mind and agreeable personali- 
ty (therefor the ability to get the ear of 
and the confidence of the assured), it is 
always a pleasure to meet him, as I fre- 
quently do. Outside of the insurance 
business his hobby is Greek philosophy, 
and he has also made an exhaustive 
study of ancient Hindu _ theosophical 
credos and mysticisms. He is a native 
of Baltimore, of old colonial stock, de- 
scended from the times of Cecil Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore, founder of Balti- 
more, who of the English Catholic aris- 
tocracy received a grant of land from 
the English crown and founded Mary- 
land, named after a sister or the daugh- 
ter of the King or Queen Mary (I am 
not positive about that). 

He speaks German and knows many 
of the pioneer Germans who went to 
early Baltimore. The name Johns Hop- 
kins of Johns Hopkins University: 
Johns is not the possessive case of John, 
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but an Anglization of the German 
“Schantz,” as is Johnstown, Pa., for 
Schantztown (the statue of Schantz, the 
founder, stands in the park at Johns- 
town, N. Y.). 

When we meet we talk our heads off 
for hours, and while the subjects we dis- 
cuss may be uninteresting to many it is 
a delight and recreation to get off the 
subject of insurance after having had it 
all day. But, nevertheless, somehow, 
and inevitably the conversation finally 
drifts into insurance and especially use 
and occupancy, discussed as a specialty 
by him. His employers have certainly 
chosen the right man to expound this 
line to the public direct and agents, reap- 
ing a substantial reward in the way of 
income. And they follow up their good 
work in having him adjust the losses, for 
which work he is naturally moré quali- 
fied than the average adjuster, in my 
opinion. 

+ * + 


A Conscientious Young Worker 

To show the average efficiency of the 
average volunteer fire department with 
ancient equipments forty years ago, I 
remember coming back from a dance at 
Kingston, N. Y., in 1894, with three or 
four young bloods, dressed in a “soup 
and fish” and light dancing pumps, in 
snow covered Rondout, when the fire 
alarm sounded and we waited for results. 
As the department did not seem to ap- 
pear quickly enough, we went to the 
hose house, pulled out the hose cart and 
did the preliminary work in our youthful 
exhuberant spirits, contributing quite a 
lot in keeping the blaze down. While 
not part of my duties to help extinguish 
fire, I thought I was only acting normally 
as an insurance man for the general 
good of the insurance fraternity, in my 
youthful zeal and in the path of duty. 
I well remember when I told the story 
at the home office and the mild smile 
of the veteran officers (all ex-fieldmen) 
convinced me that what they were really 
thinking was: “You young ass, you'll get 
over such stunts, as the years roll by.” 
Which was of course true. 

* * * 


A Story From Vincent Gallagher 


I met Vincent Gallagher, secretary of 
the America Fore Group, at the home 
office in New York recently. He is a 
son of Tom Gallagher of grand- and 
great-grandfather fame, and has his 
father’s ability to tell good stories. He 
told me that his grandfather, Owen Gal- 
lagher, who lived at Dansville, had ex- 
traordinarily large feet. His daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Tom Gallagher, presented 
him with an extra large size of slippers 
to match his feet, of which—the slippers, 
not the feet—he was very proud. When 
he was on his dying bed and could hardly 
speak he called her to his bedside and, 
pointing to the slippers she had given 
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him, which he insisted on wearing in bed, 
said that he wanted to have them in his 
coffin. Then with a smile he said that 
perhaps, after he died, there would not 
be any room in the coffin for anything 
besides himself and his big feet, so that 
she had better keep the slippers. 
* * * 


Old School Readers 


The papers are full of memorials to 
McGuffy of McGuffy school readers 
fame. When I went to school in Brook- 
lyn, 1874 and onward, we had Monroe 
or Munroe’s readers. They antedated 
the McGuffy regime, and I never heard 
of the McGuffy’s readers. As I look 
back I enjoyed my books very much. 
I remember in the first reader the daily 
life of a boy and a girl on a farm were 
described, going into their daily work 
and fun. I particularly remember a story 
about Jane, who after a hot day in school 
was described as going into the woods 
to a nice cool brook and, after taking 
a drink, taking off her stockings and 
cooling her feet. There was a picture 
of her doing these things. To me, cooped 
up in a hot school room with vitiated air, 
hot, thirsty and longing for outdoors, | 
envied the little girl in the country. 
America was then mostly agricultural. 
The large cities did not yet exist as they 
do now, and these readers pictured farm 
and outdoor life more than city life. But 
I never forgot the above episode, and it's 
over sixty years ago. 

* * * 


Just an Old Spanish Custom 

When I was Spanish correspondent in 
a Mexican and Central American com- 
mission house in New York City, for 
two years immediately preceding my ¢t- 
try into the insurance business, we use 
. close our letters as follows in Span- 
ish: : 

“We remain, sirs, your sincere friends 
and servitors, whose hands we kiss. 
While this may sound mushy to Anglo- 
Saxons it was true Castillian courtesy 
and much superior though not as lethal 
and banal as “Trusting to hear from you 
by return mail.” 
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d with Problem of Maintaining Ade- 
re Protection Under New 
Tax Limitation 

The problem of maintaining adequate 
fire protection and a fair insurance rat- 
ing was one Of the most important con- 
dered at a meeting at Lansing, Mich., 
the past week of representatives 
of five Michigan cities whose residents 
have adopted a 15-mill property tax lim- 
tation. Two cities, Flint and Muskegon, 
have had the limitation since last spring, 
while Grand Rapids, Saginaw, and Pon- 
tiac joined the ranks at the election No- 
vember 6. The state generally, outside 
corporate limits, has such a limitation 
written into the constitution by the vot- 
ers at the 1932 general election. 
Most of the city officers were distinctly 
pessimistic as to the outlook. It is con- 
sidered possible, however, that some 
method may be worked out for raising 
additional revenues through special mu- 
nicipal fees. It was pointed out that in 
the case of Grand Rapids the annual ex- 
penditure for fire and police protection 
alone has been $980,000 whereas the city 
will receive not more than $1,100,000 un- 
der the tax limit for all governmental 
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purposes. 
ASKS END OF RATE FIGHT 
St. Louis Newspaper Says Assureds De- 
sire Settlement of Long and Costly 
Legal Battle 

The St. Louis Star-Times, a leading 
afternoon newspaper of St. Louis and 
one with a wide home circulation, its 
readers representing a large proportion 
of the home owners of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, sees in the entrance of 
the Missouri insurance agents into the 
rate case litigation the opening wedge 
for a sane and equitable settlement of 
the long drawn out fight between the 
stock fire insurance companies and the 
state administration at Jefferson City. It 
contends that there ought to be some 
common ground on which the litigants 
can get together. 

In an editorial under date of November 
14 and titled: “State Fire Insurance Rate 
Chaos,” the newspaper commented in 
part as follows: 

“Entrance of Missouri stock fire in- 
surance agents into the rate litigation 
mixup, in an effort to safeguard their 
fees, throws this controversy into such 
inextricable confusion that it would seem 
the time has come for all parties to the 
suits to get together and call the fight 
off. The litigation between the state in- 
surance department and the stock fire 
insurance companies has been going on 
since the Hyde administration more than 
a dozen years back. It has cost state 
taxpayers thousands and thousands of 
dollars with only a partial refund to some 
of them, and threatens to go on indefi- 
nitely.” 


Senft Made Automobile 
Manager of Pearl Group 


_T. F. Senft, assistant secretary and 
former manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the Eureka-Security Fire & 
Marine, has been appointed manager of 
the joint automobile department of the 
Pearl Assurance, the Monarch Fire and 
the Eureka-Security with headquarters 
located at 4300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. W. E. Jowien, the former man- 
ager of the automobile department for 
this group, has resigned. Mr. Jowien has 
announced no definite plans for the fu- 
ture, 





EXAMINERS INSPECT PAINT CO. 


Members of the Fire Insurance Exam- 
mers Association on Tuesday inspected 
the plant of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
manutacturers of paints and varnishes, in 
Newark. This was done through the cour- 
tesy of the Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. 
of Chicago, insurance experts. There will 
€ another inspection of the same plant 
on Tuesday, December 11, at 2 p. m. for 
*xaminers who were not able to go. 
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Federal Warehouse Act 
Has Rule on Insurance 
A regulation under the Federal Ware- 
house Act which seems to prohibit ware- 
housemen, whose warehouses have been 
bonded by the federal government, from 
applying for insurance in unauthorized 
companies, may have some bearing on 
the coverage on cotton in which the 





Commodity Credit Corporation is inter- 
ested. The matter is being studied by 
the Washington service office of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Agents hope that the rule may 
be applicable to C.C.C. cotton. 





P.F.U.A. OFFICERS ELECTED 


W. T. Mills, John Glendening and John 
K. Payne were last week elected mem- 





bers of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. Other members of the committee 
are Charles T. Monk, James A. McGann, 
Jr., Richard Cross, Gilbert B. Mattson, 
Elmer Van Dusen and George V. Smith. 
The executive committee later elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
chairman, Mr. Monk; vice-chairman, Mr. 
McGann, and secretary, J. Sanderson 
Trump. 
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Mortgagee Clause Is Construed 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
first mortgagee of an insured property 
damaged for a total loss, sued the Ohio 
Farmers’ on a policy for $30,000, with a 
standard mortgagee clause making the 
loss payable to plaintiff. There was an- 
other policy of $15,000 written by another 
company in favor of the second mort- 
gagee with a similar clause. 

The property had an agreed value of 
$43,985. The loss was $24,374. The Ohio 
Farmers’ paid the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany $16,629 as in full, contending that, 
while the total insurance was more than 
80% of the cash value, so that the entire 
loss must be paid to someone, the co- 
insurance clause was binding on the par- 
ties. And as the plaintiff’s policy was 
substantially less than 80% of the cash 
value of the property, the defendant was 
liable to the plaintiff for only a major 
fraction of the loss and to the second 
mortgagee for the balance. 

The plaintiff contended the coinsur- 
ance clause was not applicable to it and 
claimed the entire amount of the loss. 
If plaintiff’s contention was right, de- 


Allaire Succeeds Johnson 


For Millers National 


T. E. Allaire has been appointed state 
agent for the Millers National in Ohio, 
succeeding George P. Johnson who has 
attained retirement age with the com- 
pany. Mr. Allaire has traveled Ohio as 
a fieldman for the past twenty-four years, 
first for the Loyalty Group and for the 
last two and a half years for the Eureka 
Security. His first experience as a field- 
man was with Glen Falls in Oklahoma. 
Mr. Johnson has been on the road for 
Millers National for the past twenty-two 
years. Prior to then he traveled for the 
National Inspection Co. 

Mr. Allaire will establish headquarters 
in Cleveland and will confine his activities 
mostly to Cuyahoga County, as did Mr. 
Johnson, while special agent, John Thom- 
son, will continue to cover the remainder 
of the state. Mr. Johnson will be retained 
in an advisory capacity in the Millers 
National office 


NATIONAL FIRE DIRECTOR 

Leon P. Broadhurst, president of the 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co. of 
Hartford, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Fire of Hartford, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of George H. Hurt 
Mr. Broadhurst is president of the Hart- 
ford Clearing Association and a director 
of a number of industrial corporations 





fendant owed it $3,831, which it had not 
paid, but proposed to pay the second 
mortgagee. The contest, therefore, was 
really between the first and second mort- 
gagees. 

The mortgagee clause in the plaintiff's 
policy contained something in addition 
to the ordinary standard form. It read 
as follows: 

“New York and Pennsylvania Stand- 
ard Mortgagee Clause. (Non-Contribu- 
tion.) Loss or damage, if any, under this 
policy shall be payable to,” etc. Then 
followed the usual form. 

The Federal District Court for eastern 
Pennsylvania (7 F. Supp. 701) held that 
the addition of the words “Non-Contri- 
bution” indicated an intention on the part 
of the parties to exclude the second 
mortgagee from the co-insurance clause 
and should be given that effect. 

This was affirmed by the Third Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (72 F. 2d), 369 
which held that this construction is the 
only reasonable and logical one that can 
be put on the provision “non-contribu- 
tion.” Judgment for the plaintiff was 
affirmed. 


DISCUSS H. O. L. C. QUESTIONS 

Discussion of insurance as it relates to 
properties under H. O. L. C. featured 
the November meeting of the Milwaukee 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The sub- 
ject was first presented by Philip Hayes, 
in charge of the Milwaukee H. O. L. C. 
office, and he was followed by John 
Koenig, manager of the local insurance 
division, who conducted a round-table for 
discussion of questions brought up by the 
local agents. A branch service office to 
facilitate the handling of H. O. L. C. 
insurance matters is being established in 
Chicago, Mr. Hayes said, and notice of 
renewals will also be taken care of from 
Chicago instead of from Washington. 
William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association of In- 
surance Agents, discussed the Wisconsin 
workmen’s compensation insurance situ- 
ation and the possible effects of the re- 
cently granted 5% rate increase together 
with the persistent demand of the com- 
panies for a 14.9% raise to meet losses 
and loss expenses. 


ON NEW ELECTRICAL BOARD 

K. W. Adkins, electrical engineer for 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau, has been 
appointed by the Board of Public Serv- 
ice to the new Electrical Examiners 
3oard for the city. The appointment was 
made on the recommendation of Director 


of Public Utilities Edward E. Wall. 


Use of Inspection Reports As 
Aid to Collision Underwriting 


With fire insurance companies writing 
automobile lines trying constantly to in- 
crease their collision business and to keep 
it profitable, S. H. Whipple, special rep- 
resentative at New York for the Retail 
Credit Co. of Atlanta, Ga., urges the use 
of credit reports on collision risks. He 
says that such reports will help the com- 
panies avoid the poor physical and moral 
risks, with consequent improvements in 
loss ratios and lower premium charges. 
At the present time the cost of collision 
coverage is one of the greatest obstacles 
to its general sale. Writing in the cur- 
rent issue of Inspection News, house or- 
gan of the Retail Credit Co., Mr. Whip- 
ple says: 

At the present time it is written chiefly 
on two types of risks: the wealthy as- 
sured with an expensive chauffeur-driven 


car and the average man who, because 
of lack of confidence in his own driving 
ability, feels he needs it. 

A recent questionnaire sent to repre- 
sentative citizens in central Illinois towns 
brought forth the interesting information 
that 17% of them had never been solicit- 
ed for collision insurance although they 
carried all the other forms of coverage 
on their cars. Their individual comments 
when returning the questionnaires are 
significant. Says one: “Collision insur- 
ance is not generally carried in my com- 
munity due to high rate and drivers not 
being classified.” Another says: “Con- 
sider it high and think I can carry it 
myself I do not drive a lot and am a 
careful driver.” A third one says: “Good 
lines have too high a rate.” These an- 
swers come from the insuring public. 

What do they mean? Simply this, that 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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..AND THIRST.. AT 


Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





A convenient spot to “duck into” for refreshment 
between “‘calls” in the downtown insurance district . . . 


CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. 


roundings add much to your enjoyment of temptingly 


Inviting, cheerful sur- 


prepared dishes . . . choice, mellow wines . . . fine quality 
liquors . . . and swift, attentive service. Whether you 
prefer the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of the ‘Colonial 
Room” . . . the cozy intimacy of a semi-private room . . . 
or a quick repast at the Lunch Counter . . . you’re bound 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of CHILDS GOLDEN 
HILL Restaurant. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
Broadway & 43rd Street 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 


FOUNTAIN ROOM 
Broadway & 73rd Street 


RAINBOW CLUB 
103rd St. & Broadway 
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A. Rinman Comments 
On Swedish Results 


PROFITS DUE TO “GOOD LUCK” 
“Deplorable Developments” Have Taken 
Place During Year When Profits 
Have Been Available 








Axel Rinman of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
chairman of the Swedish Marine Insur- 
ance Association, president of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance and 
one of the principal insurance men of his 
country, commented on Swedish under- 
writing results in a report published in 
the current issue of The Marine Under- 
writer, the official organ of the Inter- 
national Marine Union. He expresses 
the view that the good fortune of ma- 
rine underwriters in Sweden and else- 
where in the last couple of years has 
been due to hick more than anything 
else, “very welcome for the moment but 
probably causing irreparable damage to 
the business as a whole” by encouraging 
rate reductions. As Mr. Rinman’s views 
are always read with interest by those 
in marine insurance his short report is 
given herewith in full: 

Idle tonnage has been reduced, but 
whether this is an advantage or not to 
marine insurance is difficult to say. The 
experiences from 1930-1933 were rather 
in favor of laying up a_ considerable 
amount of tonnage, especially, of course, 
old ships, at least from an underwriter’s 
point of view. But, naturally, this is a 
very one-sided and very egoistic way of 
looking at a problem so infinitely impor- 
tant to shipping interests in general. 

In hull insurance the values are still 
going down, but not in an alarming de- 
gree. Far more deplorable is the con- 
tinued tendency of reducing the rates. 
A tribute must be paid to the Swedish 
shipowners who—true to tradition—go a 
long way to favor underwriters of their 
own country, but they cannot be blamed 
if in these hard times they place some 
of their business in a foreign market 
whence they are offered rates which the 
home market would never look at. 

Keen Foreign Competition 


So far as cargo is concerned the vol- 
ume of the business has no doubt been 
increasing but not to the extent that one 
would have expected when reading the 
favorable reports on Swedish export and 
import. It may be that the year 1934 
as a whole will show signs of a more 
marked progress in this respect than is 
apparent just at the moment. However, 
an increased or decreased volume mat- 
ters comparatively little. The experienced 
underwriter pays more attention to qual- 
ity than quantity. The quality of a 
cargo account is of course more or less a 
question of the rate-level, and here is at 
present the sore point. Of old, the rate- 
level in Sweden for cargo business has 
been rather satisfactory though by no 
means brilliant. But gradually the cargo 
rates have been influenced by the cheaper 
markets abroad with the result that to- 
day the Swedish cargo rates are nothing 
to boast of. In normal years they may 
still offer underwriters a moderate un- 
derwriting profit, but the margin is cer- 
tainly not what it ought to be. 

Both in regard to hull and cargo, for- 
eign competition is today a far more 
important and threatening problem to 
Swedish underwriters than it has been 
for decades, and we have more than once 
asked one another what will become of 
our home business if this evil cannot be 
remedied. 

Clever underwriters in small markets 
have hardly any use for their skill and 
experience because the business that 
80€s round is too small to allow of any 
Teal selection. Swedish underwriters are 
aware of being severely handicapped in 
this respect and may well envy their col- 


leagues, for instance, in the London mar- 
ket, seeing that they can refuse unde- 
sirable business without risking to lose 
too much of the business they want. Of 
course, I know that underwriters in Lon- 
don, Paris, Hamburg, etc., have to con- 
sider brokers and clients and that this 
means curtailing their freedom to a cer- 
tain extent, but on the whole I am sure 
my remarks in this respect are to the 
point. 


Larger Markets More to Blame 
for Conditions 


It would be foolish to say that the 

smaller markets have no share whatever 
in the blame to which the responsible 
leaders in marine insurance are justly 
exposed at the present time, but it must 
be admitted that the smaller markets are 
in such a position that their share of the 
blame for the deplorable development is 
comparatively small. 
; I can fancy hearing someone say that 
it is strange to speak of a “deplorable 
development” at a stage when almost 
every marine concern is able to send out 
very satisfactory balance sheets, Swedish 
companies included. Yes, in Sweden, as 
in other countries, we have had three or 
four good years, far better than we ex- 
pected. Underwriters are to be congrat- 
ulated on the results, but it would have 
been more gratifying to themselves if 
they had deserved this sudden change for 
the better. It cannot be stressed too 
often that the improved figures are noth- 
ing but extraordinary good luck, very 
welcome for the moment but probably 
causing irreparable damage to the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

The total premium for home business 
written by the Swedish marine compa- 
nies, excluding business received in re- 
insurance and all foreign business, 
amounted in 1932 to Kr. 24,767,000 and in 
1933 to Kr. 21,361,000. The majority of 
the limited companies were able to in- 
crease, in percentage, their marine funds 
and four of them even increased the 
dividends to the shareholders. 





Lloyd’s Calendar Out; 


Data on Tonnage Given 


This year has seen a further decline 
in the amount of tonnage owned under 
the British flag, states Lloyd’s Calendar 
for 1935. The amount of tonnage sold 
to foreign countries during the year end- 
ed last June was upwards of 750,000 tons 
gross, and the amount of tonnage broken 
up in the United Kingdom was 403,488 
tons. 

The world’s gross tonnage is given as 
follows: Britain and Ireland, 17,734,912; 





Full Disclosure on 
Hull Slips Sought 


PULBROOK DESIRED REFORMS 





Hull Committee Head Believes Those 
Who Follow Lead on Slips Should 
Have Knowledge of All Data 





Some interesting sidelights on the hull 
market in London were contained in a 
recent letter written by E. R. Pulbrook 
of Lloyd’s. who was elected chairman of 
the Joint Hull Committee early this year 
as successor to E. L. Jacobs. In his let- 
ter Mr. Pulbrook said that he tendered 
his resignation of the chairmanship two 
months after his election after failing 
to secure certain reforms, particularly 
universal agreement in the market to the 
disclosure on hull slips of the amounts 
placed and the rate of premium paid on 
all other interests. D. King-Page, in- 
surance editor of the Liverpool Journal 
of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph, 
comments upon Mr. Pulbrook’s letter as 
follows: 

He says that the reason for his resig- 
nation was that he failed in his effort to 
introduce this reform in the method of 
conducting business—one so obviously 
necessary that it has had the support of 
a great majority of underwriters for 
many years past. Further, Mr. Pulbrook 
says that in spite of the fact that he 
obtained the support of his fellow under- 
writers at Lloyd’s and of nearly all the 
market outside Lloyd’s, he was unable to 
obtain the complete unanimity essential 
to the proposal. 

Now, this is a rather sensational state- 
ment, and while it does explain certain 
features of the hull market in recent 
times, it appears also to leave a certain 
amount unsaid. 

Preferences Given to the Leader 

First, it is necessary to understand the 
full meaning of Mr. Pulbrook’s proposal. 
It is common knowledge that the leaders 
on hull risks frequently obtain insurances 
on “disbursements” and “premiums re- 
ducing” which are not offered to those 
who follow the lead. These risks are in- 
variably “well paid” in the sense that 
the rate paid on “disbursements” is gen- 
erally higher than the rate paid on “to- 
tal loss only” reinsurances of the hull, 
although the risk on both interests is 
practically identical. As for “premiums 


countries were: Britain and Ireland, 965,- 
827 tons; the United States, 312,762 tons; 
Italy, 221,411 tons; France, 214,166 tons; 
Germany, 210,284 tons; and Japan, 185,- 
452 tons. 

On the other hand, the tonnage of 
small coasters continues to increase, and 
small inland towns, places to which own- 
ers once never dreamed of sending their 
vessels, are now being visited by coast- 
ers of light draught. A feature of the 
new Calendar is an interesting article on 











other countries, 47,841,700. The largest the world’s largest liner, the Queen 
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reducing,” this risk is much sought after 
because of the monthly reduction in the 
amount at risk, which, in view of the 
rates paid, makes the insurance very at 
tractive. 

Obviously, the opportunity of obtaining 
these insurances influences the “line” the 
leader is prepared to write on the full 
sea risk. If he can obtain a substantial 
line on “disbursements” at a good rate, 
his mean rate over the whole risk—sea 
perils and “T.L.O.”—is higher than that 
obtained but who can only obtain “total 
loss only” interest by writing reinsur- 
ances at a lower rate than that paid on 
“disbursements.” The theory of having 
the amount and rate of all interests dis- 
closed on the hull slip is, of course, that 
those underwriters who follow the leader 
vill be enabled to observe to what ex- 
tent he has benefited by his privileged 
position, and can then form their own 
opinion as to the merits of the hull risk 
shorn of its desirable trimmings. 


Auto Collision 


(Continued from Page 30) 


the average man prefers to carry the risk 
himself rather than pay high rates. 
Therefore, until the rates can be low- 
ered, it is clearly evident that those risks 
where the collision coverage is included 
must be inspected. Keen auto under- 
writers are following that practice today. 
They look to reports to tell them first 
the moral hazard. 

But the modern auto insurance report 
doesn’t stop there. It tells the under- 
writer who drives the car. If the son, 
aged twenty, drives it tells whether he 
uses the family car to drive to school, 
whether he is a reckless driver, an ex- 
ponent of the “flaming youth” type, etc. 
The report brings out record of past ac- 
cident frequency. In short, it enables the 
underwriter to underwrite the car and 
its operation as well as the assured him- 
self. It enables the underwriter to spot 
the risk that is obviously a_ selection 
against the carrier. 

Hazards of “Luxury” Cars 

Just a word about the other class of 
collision risks, the “luxury” cars. An 
underwriter for a company that writes a 
lot of that class of business made some 
very thought provoking statements re- 
cently. He says that normally these cars 
are owned by wealthy men and are 
chauffeur driven. The “cream of the 
crop,” we might say. But wait; how 
many instances are there today where 
the chauffeur has been dispensed with 
for economy reasons and the owner him- 
self or members of his family are trying 
their hand at driving the family limou- 
sine, in some cases with dire results? 

Then, too, such cars are depreciating 
mechanically as well as in appearance. 
It is surprising that another sign of the 
times is the frequency with which the 
big, expensive car is driven downtown 
to the office daily and left parked on 
congested streets. There is an excellent 
chance of collision claims in such cases 
with slim possibility of subrogation. 

All these things are brought out by re- 
ports. They must state, too, whether the 
car is actually used and garaged in the 
territory given as the assured’s address. 
Rates vary even more than ever before 
by territories. Assureds are not slow to 
learn this and to take advantage of it. 

Collision insurance can be underwrit- 
ten profitably. It is needed by car own- 
ers. It should be popular with them, too, 
because it comes closest to that which 
vitally concerns us all—our own pocket- 
books. Yet, because of lack of proper 
selection in the past, an active moral haz- 
ard has crept into the business. The 
result has been a high loss ratio for the 
companies, leading in turn to higher 
rates, thence to adverse selection. 

The tide has turned. As the compan- 
ies select their risks more carefully they 
are finding the business more profitable. 
A natural result will be a better spread, 
and the public will respond by buying 
that form of automobile insurance which 
they need and really want—collision coy- 
erage. 
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MeVicar Agency Head 
Of Hartford Accident 


A. W. SPAULDING HIS ASSOCIATE 


Both Promotions Well Earned; New 
Agency Superintendent Has Been 
Ass’t Manager of Western Dep't 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has promoted Frank C. MeVicar to be 
superintendent of its agency department 
and A. W. Spaulding to be associate su 
perintendent of the same department 
Mr. Spaulding will also be in charge of 
publicity 

Mr. McVicar comes to the home office 
from Chicago where he has been assist 








FRANK C. McVICAR 
ant manager of the Hartford’s western 
department \ native of Illinois, he en 
tered the insurance business with the 
general agency of Joyce & Co., Chicago, 
later joining the western department of 
the Globe Indemnity He served that 
company for eight years before becoming 
associated with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity as assistant to the late 
Thomas W. Thompson, manager of the 
Hartford's western bond department. 

In 1930 Mr. MecVicar was appointed 
superintendent of the Hartford's Cook 














A. W. SPAULDING 


County surety department from which 
position he was advanced to that of as- 
sistant manager of the entire western 
department. He is well known to field 


Pioneer Actuaries Win 
Michelbacher’s Praise 


HIS “REMINISCENCES” BIG HIT 


Gives Recognition to Late Messrs. But- 
ler, Sullivan, Woodward, Ryan, Deutsch- 
berger and Present Day Leaders 

The casualty actuaries, who were in 
twentieth anniversary meeting a week 
ago in New York, are still talking about 
the talk by G. F. Michelbacher, Great 
American Indemnity vice-president, on 
“Reminiscences of an Ex-Actuary,” which 
was the high spot of their afternoon ses- 
sion. Not only did it have plenty of wit 
and humor but Mr. Michelbacher appro- 
priately paid tribute to such pioneers in 
casualty actuarial science as Professor 
\. H. Mowbray of the University of Cal- 
ifornia; A. W. Whitney, who was pro- 
fessor at that university years ago and 
who is now associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters; Ezekiel H. Downey, 
who made the Wisconsin Industrial 
Board such a bright spot in the old days 
and later became actuary in the Penn 
sylvania Insurance Department, and Jos- 
eph H. Woodward and Harwood E. Ryan, 
late members of the firm of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, 

Travelers a “Training School” 

Mr. Michelbacher did not overlook the 
Travelers Insurance Co. as a “training 
school” for actuaries and he referred to 
the late Louis F. Butler as an actuary 
who became a great business man. While 
Mr. Butler did not master deep mathe- 
matical. principles, said the speaker, he 
had a keen intuitive mind and would not 
vacillate from «a position which he 
thought was proper. 

Benedict D. Flynn and the late Robert 
J. Sullivan also came in for special rec- 
ognition, Mr. Flynn for his ability to 
weigh actuarial results from a practical 
viewpoint and Mr. Sullivan, a born lead- 
er, for his courage and initiative in bring- 
ing together heterogeneous factions for 
co-operative effort in the common weal. 
He encouraged technicians to greater 
heights and raised the importance of the 
casualty actuarial profession, said Mr. 
Michelbacher. The contributions of the 
late Virgil M. Kime, another actuary in 
the casualty department of the Travelers, 
were referred to as were those of Messrs. 
T. F. Tarbell and Sanford B. Perkins, 
both past presidents of the Society. 

Took A. W. Whitney’s Advice 

Fresh from the University of Califor- 
nia where he had studied under Profes- 
sors Whitney and Mowbray, Mr. Mich- 
elbacher said he passed up the consular 
service in favor of an actuarial career 
at the advice of Mr. Whitney. Eager to 
absorb the atmosphere and personalities 
of his chosen profession he was early 

(Continued on Page 36) 


representatives who report to the com- 
pany’s Chicago office as well as to many 
of the general agents in other parts of 
the country. 

W. Spaulding, who has done good 
work as manager of the production de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity since 1927, was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Hart- 
ford Fire. He graduated from Massa- 
chusetts State College in 1917, then 
served a two year enlistment in the 
United States army ambulance service 
during most of which period his organi- 
zation was attached to various divisions 
of the French army. Mr. Spaulding 
joined the Hartford Fire in 1920, after 
having been associated with the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co. of Holyoke. He 
has a wide acquaintance with Hartford 
representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. 
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Beha Covers Lots of 
Ground on Coast Trip 


USED AIRPLANE AND LIKED IT 
Bureau General Maneaw Interprets Wis- 
consin’s New Production Cost Set-up; 
His Slant on Socialization Program 


James A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, landed back in town the other 
day after the busiest Pacific Coast trip 
he has ever taken, In seventeen days’ 
time he contacted agency and company 
men in eight large cities, saved a whole 
day by flying from Cheyenne to Omaha 
on his return home, was guest of honor 
at a round of luncheons and dinners, 
made several speeches, and covered in all 
about 7,000 miles. 
tour. ; ° 

For the first time Mr. Beha used the 
airplanec—and liked it. On the outward 
trip he flew from Dallas to Los Angeles, 
thus reaching the coast on a Friday in 
time to participate in a series of acqui- 
sition cost and Bureau conferences be- 
fore the week-end. The following week 
he was in San Francisco for more con- 
ferences up until Thursday when he left 
by train. Reaching Chicago by Saturday 
after the Omaha stop-over Mr. Beha 
spoke at a luncheon of the Burglary Un- 
derwriters’ Association and that evening 
was the honor guest of the Surety Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Chicago. A 
final stop was made in Cincinnati before 
reaching New York. 

Sees More Optimism 


It was a good will 


Throughout his trip Mr. Beha was im- 
pressed by the improved optimism pre- 
vailing, particularly in California, where 
he said people were visibly relieved by 
the defeat of Upton Sinclair on Election 
Day. His EPIC plan, however, is not 
dead in Mr. Beha’s opinion. California 
is profiting by stepped-up production in 
its wine industry, much improved em- 
ployment situation, and the big Public 
Works projects under way such as the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

Talking to a group of insurance re- 
porters last Saturday morning at 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, Mr. Beha touched 
briefly on the probable effect of the 
forthcoming socialization program of the 
Administration, noting there is a sharp 
division of opinion among executives as 
to whether this program will be profit- 
able or unprofitable to the casualty busi- 
ness. In his opinion, it will mean new 
business naturally gravitating to the 
casualty business inasmuch as social in- 
surances logically fall under this branch. 

Mr. Beha had nothing to say on the 
Cook County, Illinois, casualty acquisi- 
tion cost situation other than that the 
question of commissions had not yet 
been decided. He sees the surety cost 
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XMAS PARTY DECEMBER 13 


This Date Set by Casualty & Surety Club 
of N. Y. for Annual Dinner; Good 
Fellowship to Be Uppermost 
The formal dinner and Christmas party 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York has been set for Thursday evening, 
December 13, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Floyd N. Dull, club president, will 
preside over the formality of ushering 
into office the new president for 1935 who 
will be John A. Griffin, F. & D. There 
will be no speech-making, however, the 
evening being devoted to entertainment 

and good fellowship. 

Al Carr, Brooklyn manager of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp., is chairman of the 
entertainment committee and he prom- 
ises an attractive program of events, It 
is suggested that table reservations for 
large parties be made up as quickly as 
possible; that such reservations must be 
made not later than December 8. 


E. M. Allen to Be Luncheon 
Speaker of Ad Conference 


E. M. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the National Surety Corp., who is one 
of the best speakers in the casualty- 
surety executive ranks, has accepted the 
invitation of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference to be luncheon speaker at 
its mid-year get-together during Decem- 
ber’s Insurance Week at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. J. Wilbur Nelson, 
public relations man with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is chairman 
of the program committee for this af- 
fair. 





CHAS. S. ASHLEY, JR., DINED 

Charles S. Ashley, Jr., resident vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty i 
St. Louis, was given a farewell testi- 
monial dinner by the insurance men of 
that city Monday evening, November 2, 
at the Racquet Club, prior to his de- 
parture to take up his duties as head of 
the New York office of the Maryland. 

The committee in charge of the party 
was headed by Fred H. Doegnes, man- 
ager, Fidelity & Deposit in St. Louis. 
Other members were Carl C. Lawtoil, 
Thomas I. Farrington, Nat W. Ewing 
and Emmett M. Myers. More than forty 
attended. 





W. J. JOHNSON DEAD 
William J Johnson, retired vice-prest 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty where 
he spent practically his entire insurance 
career—over forty years—passed away 
Tuesday from arteriosclerosis after a 
brief illness. 





GENE ROESCH RECOVERS 
W. Eugene Roesch, associate editor of 
The Spectator, met with an automobile 
accident a few weeks ago, suffered 4 
slight concussion of the brain, but now 
has left the hospital, almost fully recov 
ered. 
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The Serious Blended With Wit As 
Actuaries Celebrate 20th Anniversary 





G. F. MICHELBACHER 
Ex-President: Spoke for Pioneers 


Winfield W. Greene, vice-president and 
secretary of the General Reinsurance 
Corp., who has been a prominent member 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society for 
many years and has served as vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the Council, was 
elected president at last week’s twentieth 
anniversary meeting. Mr. Greene suc- 
ceeds Paul Dorweiler, Aetna Life actu- 
ary, who has given fine service to the 
organization as its leader for the past 
two terms. Newly elected vice-presidents 
are Professor Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University, who held this post 
from 1924-1926, and Charles G. Haugh, 
Jr, actuary of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Rich- 
ard Fondiller was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, Clarence W. Hobbs editor and 
Wm. Breiby librarian. 

The Society also elected the following 
to its Council: Arthur N. Matthews, 
Travelers; Charles G. Smith, New York 
State Fund, and Professor Clarence A. 
Kulp of the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Indicative of growth, Secretary Fon- 
diller announced that, including those 
admitted at the meeting by examination, 
the total membership of the Society is 
now 311, which consists of 182 Fellows 
and 129 Associates. 


Dr. Rubinow Unable to Attend 


The absence of Dr. TI. M. Rubinow of 
Cincinnati, the first president of the So- 
ciety, was regretted but a message he 
sent was read at the meeting. Indicating 
how deeply touched he was by the invi- 
tation to be present and the evidence 
which it brought that, “although many 
years have passed since I left the casualty 
field, I have not been altogether forgot- 
ten, Dr. Rubinow wrote in a reminiscent 
vein. A significant passage from his 
message read: 

“The Casualty Actuarial Society has not lim- 
ited itself to one specific branch, and yet it re- 
quires, I believe, no proof that its primary con- 
tribution has been to the field of workmen's 
compensation, the first branch of social insur- 
ance to arise in this country. I have not alto- 
gether forgotten the sharp conflicts and some- 
times bitter feelings centering around the term 
Social insurance’ and its proponents in this 
country in years gone by. Perhaps if it had 
not been for that unhappy antagonism I might 
still be actively in the field, yet happily those 
days are gone. If not only social reformers or 
Social workers but also statesmen and industrial 
leaders have come to recognize the inevitability 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 
Newly Elected President of Society 


of a social insurance program in this country, 
surely we as a professional group, the only pro- 
fessional group which is able to handle these 
problems in a scientific and objective way, can- 
not afford to lag behind. 

“On the contrary, I believe—this is the only 
message of some importance that I am capable 
of conveying to you—TI believe that it is our 
duty, our civic as well as scientific duty, to 
assume leadership in the movement, a _ leader- 
ship which must be absolutely free from any 
group or commercial interests, a leadership 
which must be scientific as well as civic, for in 
social sciences the final test of a true scientific 
spirit is not the mere determination of facts 
but the utilization of those facts for the welfare 
of the people.” 

To commemorate the organization of 
the Society in 1914 addresses were made 
the first afternoon by G. F. Michelbach- 
er, past president, representing the char- 
ter members, and by T. O. Carlson, a 
recent Fellow by examination, both of 
which are reviewed in this issue. 

Dr. Bogen on Economic Trends 

The Society was also treated to an ad- 
dress on current economic and financial 
problems by Dr. Jules I. Bogen, editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who took up first the maladjustments of 
the 1918 post war era, then the period of 
debt creation, and the post war era which 
came in 1929. Dr. Bogen spoke frankly 
against artificial or false recovery meth- 
ods from the monetary approach. Look- 
ing ahead five vears he thought that the 
country has the makings of a more stable 
economic situation with one exception 
and that is the existence of a banking 
condition. If a great expansion of bank 
credit should occur, he said, our troubles 
might begin all over again. He said that 
it was up to those in authority to put on 
the brakes as this credit expansion gets 
under way. 

Banquet Bright Spot 

The climax of the Society’s anniversary 
celebration was reached that evening at 
a banquet held in the Hotel New Yorker. 
W. W. Greene, newly elected president, 
collaborator on C. W. Hobbs’ skit, was 
toastmaster. At the head table were 
seated Paul Dorweiler. retiring president; 
Benedict D. Flynn, Thomas F. Tarbell 
and Sanford B. Perkins and George D. 
Moore, past presidents; Richard Fondil- 
ler, secretary-treasurer; Francis S. Per- 
ryman, a member of the Council, and the 
charming Miss Barbara H. Woodward, 
daughter of the late Joseph H. Wood- 


20th Anniversary of Casualty Actuarial Society 


ward, who is the newest lady actuary to 
be admitted by examination to the So- 
ciety. 

The fun began when Richard Fred- 
erickson, impersonated by Mr. Perryman, 
extolled the advantages of rating boards 
much to the amusement of the ban- 
queteers including the United States 
manager of the General Accident him- 
self. Harmon T. Barber, assistant actu- 
ary, casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers, proved himself a real wit in 
his impromptu talk for the “hoi poiloi.” 
Various roles in skits prepared for the 
occasion were taken by Clarence W. 
Hobbs. distinguished special representa- 
tive of the commissioners, who appeared 
as soothsayer and crystal gazer; Charles 
G. Smith, as Spirit of Mutual Insurance; 
Charles J. Haugh, Jr., as Spirit of Stock 
Insurance; F. Stewart Brown, as Spirit 
of Casualty Insurance in which role he 
was dolled up as a blonde, and ,Hiram 
O. Van Tuyl, who made a hit in his im- 
personation of Abraham Lincoln. Wm. 
Breiby was a scream as the actuarial 
disciple. 

The next morning the following sub- 
jects were informally discussed: 

1. Recent and probable future trends 
of experience of the following lines: 

(a) Automobile Personal 
Property Damage Liability. 
(b) Personal Accident and Health. 

(c) Fidelity and Surety. 

2. The rising cost of medical in work- 
men’s compensation and how to curb it. 

The following Associates have passed 
all examinations and have been admitted 
as Fellows. They have also been grant- 


Injury and 





ed the diploma of the Society as Fellows 
by examination: 

Ernest T. Berkeley, Employers’ Lia- 
bility ; William J. Constable, resident sec- 
retary, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; 
E. A. Cook, statistician, Interboro Mu- 
tual Indemnity; Gardner V. Fuller, as- 
sistant secretary, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, and Russell O. 
Hooker, actuary, Connecticut Insurance 
Department. 

The following candidates have passed 
the examinations and have been enrolled 
as Associates: 

E. L. Bomse, American 
ance; Walter T. Eppink, assistant sec- 
retary-assistant treasurer, Merchants 
Mutual Casualty; Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, 
Metropolitan Life; John J. Gately, Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp.; H. M. McCon- 
nell, Jr., National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance; Walter H. Thompson, 
Kemper Insurance of Chicago; H. V 
Williams, Jr., National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, and Miss Barbara 
H. Woodward, New York Insurance De- 
partment, New York City. 

Formal Papers 


Mutual Alli- 


The following formal papers were read 
or presented at the meeting: 

Presidential address, “A Survey of Risk 
Credibility in Experience Rating,” Paul 
Dorweiler, actuary, accident and liability 
department, Aetna Life. ; 

“Control of Accidents Through Work- 
men’s Compensation Rating,” Robert S. 
Hull of Industrial Reserves Corp. of 
America, New York. 

“Compensation Expenses Per Policy,” 
Harmon T. Barber, assistant actuary, 
casualty actuarial department, Travelers. 


R. S. Sinnott’s View On Silicosis 


Robert S. Sinnott, Hartford A. & I., 
had as his topic before the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society “Underwriting of Com- 
pensation for Silicosis.” 

He suggested that the carrier be liable 
only for that portion of the award which 
its period of coverage bears to the total 
period of exposure of the employe and 
this in turn suggests the underwriting, 
not of business enterprises, but of indi- 
vidual employes naturally on a per capita 
basis. The implication here is that a cen- 
tral record be kept of all exposed em- 
ployes. 

The rating plan suggested follows more 
or less the method of mortality table 
computation. Necessarily, it will be more 
complex than a mortality table because 


there are three possibilities to consider 
instead of the single event of the mor- 
tality table. They are as follows: 1. The 
subject will die of silicosis. 2. That he 
will die of some disease complicated by 
silicosis. 3. That he will die of some 
cause unrelated to silicosis. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
the first and second possibilities because 
proposed legislation provides a_ lesser 
benefit in the second case. 

Annual Per Capita Charge 

In place of the definite value of the 
life insurance policy we have the average 
benefit paid under the accident or occu- 
pational disease laws of the state for 
which rates are being made. Following 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Carlson Speaks for Younger Generation 


A thoughtfully prepared, clear-cut talk 
on behalf of the younger, more recently 
admitted members of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society was the contribution of T. 
O. Carlson, National Bureau of Casualty 


& Surety Underwriters, to last week’s 
twentieth anniversary meeting. Appre- 


ciative of the solidity, the fundamental 
strength of the groundwork laid by the 
pioneers in casualty actuarial science, 
Mr. Carlson professed the profound ad- 
miration and respect of the “younger 
generation” for their elders in the So- 
ciety as represented by the charter mem- 
bers and earlier initiates. 

“If our progress appears slow, our 
contributions sparse at the outset,” he 
said, “will you not bear in mind the 
contrast between us and the elder mem- 
bers as individuals? The charter mem- 
bers as well as almost all the early initi- 
ates were already men of established 
reputation when they entered the So- 
ciety. We recent initiates, with a few 
exceptions well known to you, are not 
yet established, we have a comparatively 
limited experience in actuarial work, we 
occupy clerical positions, we do not have 


the perspective on the problems we con- 
tact that comes to one in an executive 
or semi-executive position or with a 
background of committee work and inter- 
company discussion.” 

Unparalleled Opportunities Ahead 


Although Mr. Carlson saw the outlook 
as far from encouraging particularly “to 
those of us who lack the security of 
being firmly established in the field,” he 
felt that the present time may be seen as 
presenting an unparalleled opportunity to 
the casualty actuary and upon much more 
solid evidence than any such vague the- 
ory as that of darkness before dawn. 
He said: 

“It is paradoxically true that a fall in 
insurance stock brings a rise in actuarial 
stock—unless, of course, the insurance 
stock falls below the elastic point. The 
role of the actuary unfortunately is too 
frequently that of a doctor and too in- 
frequently that of a counselor. This 
statement is no reflection upon any of 
our insurance executives. When a per- 
son is well he scoffs at medical advice 
That is human nature. When he is ill 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Better Public Relations Needed 


Henry Swift Ives Says Agents and Brokers Must Occupy 
Center of Stage in Any Campaign Undertaken; Contacts 
with Outside Business Groups Important 


The need for better public relations is 
being convincingly brought out by Henry 
Swift Ives, special counsel, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, in ad- 
dresses which he is making throughout 
the midwest on his field trip. 
Speaking to agents’ groups, such as in 
Chicago before the local Association of 
Agents, Mr. Ives has had a sympathetic 


audience and his attracted 


present 


views have 


considerable attention. High spots of his 


Chicago talk follow: 

“It is quite obvious that we cannot get 
the rate adjustments to which we right- 
fully are entitled or escape from onerous 
and expensive regulation, if the processes 
of our business continue to remain a 
mystery not only to the public, but par- 
ticularly to our policyholders. So far, 
we have done little to promote enlight- 
enment as to our problems, to cultivate 
a sympathetic understanding among our 
customers as to the business as a whole, 
or to establish frank and friendly rela- 
tionships with those upon whom we must 
most depend. Having neglected these 
and similar undertakings to the same 
end, it is too much to expect that our 
policyholders and others will be entirely 
free from suspicions and misgivings as 
to the conduct of a business concerning 
which they have little knowledge and 
with which they have few personal con- 
tacts. As long as this condition exists 
we are bound to suffer somewhat in pro- 
portion to its extent. 

Plenty of Unused Force 


“No business has a better background 
of achievement for sound public relations 
work than has the business in which we 
are engaged. No _ business possesses 
more adequate forces for such a cam- 
paign, or has superior economic en- 
trenchments behind which to protect it- 
self in case of need. The major problem 
is the proper use of our assets and 
equipment. It long has been my opinion 
that the institution of insurance contains 
within its complex and far flung organ- 
ization the most potentially powerful but 
unused, undeveloped and uncentralized 
social, political and economic force in 
America. It has missionaries in every 
hamlet, emissaries in every city and am- 
bassadors in every state. Its trade mark 
is indelibly impressed upon every manu- 
factured thing. Its sentinels stand guard 
at every station through which the trade 
and commerce of the world pass in their 
long and tortuous journey from producer 
to consumer. 

“It is only because of the safeguards 
which insurance affords that civilized 
man may comb the world for his needs 
with but little fear that he will be de- 
prived of his labor by storm, fire, acci- 
dent or the other similar uncertainties 
which constantly beset him. 

Seven Objectives of a Campaign 

“The immediate objectives of a public 
relations campaign on behalf of the cas- 
ualty and surety business may be briefly 
summarized, in part, as follows: 

First: Constructive legislation. 

Second: Fewer 
laws. 

Third: Fair and adequate rates. 

Fourth: Elimination of fraud. 


restrictive and burdensome 


Fifth: Fairer state and federal departmental 
supervision. 
Sixth: Adequate highway traffic control and 


safety measures. 
Seventh: Equitable taxation. 


“Having decided in general terms what 
we want, the next step is to devise ways 
and means of getting results. The first 
essential in this respect is vigorous and 
whole-hearted co-operation between all 
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of those serving under the casualty and 
surety banner in educating the public as 
to the righteousness of our program. The 
companies cannot do the job alone; 
neither can the agents. United action is 
necessary. We must enlist the help of 
company executives, branch managers, 
auditors, inspectors, lawyers, doctors, 
claims men, engineers, actuaries, super- 
visors, fieldmen, clerks, etc. We shall 
need the aid of company doctors and 
lawyers in the home offices and on re- 
tainers. But most of all, we must have 
the assistance of the agents, brokers, and 
solicitors in the field. Without them, 
littie can be accomplished. 
Producers to Play Big Part 

In my opinion, the insurance agents 
and brokers—the salesmen of insurance 
—must occupy the center of the stage 
in any public relations campaign which 
may be undertaken. The man-on-the- 
street usually judges insurance by its rep- 


“ 


resentatives with whom he is in contact, 
and if they are not alive to making his 
judgment a favorable one, it will be dif- 
ficult for the companies, otherwise un- 
aided, to convince him differently. If 
the agent is familiar with his business, 
appreciates its social and economic as- 
pects, and visualizes its fundamental im- 
portance he can accomplish much _to- 
wards popularizing and explaining the 
casualty and surety business. If he, on 
the other hand, is ignorant of the basic 
principles of the institution he serves, 
careless in his methods, and apathetic as 
to the fate of his business, he can do 
more harm in one day than a company 
of men can undo in a year. 

“A campaign of education among the 
agents is indeed almost as important an 
essential of public relations work as a 
campaign to educate the public. In this 
connection, it always has been a wonder 
to me that the various associations of 
agents have not done more work along 
this line, and to such activities in the 
future I commend them. 

“In the ficld of constructive legislation 
we cannot expect success without outside 
aid. Any considerable opposition to any 
program we may agree to from insur- 
ance buyers, or others affected, will prove 
fatal. Our efforts to improve compen- 
sation laws, for illustration, have proved 
that we are now almost helpless in the 
face of opposition by employers of labor. 
It therefore is of prime importance that 
we establish and maintain friendly con- 
tacts with our principal policyholders and 
others interested, either directly or 
throuch their trade association. In do- 
ing this we must be prepared to give as 
well as take. Even when our interests 
are mutual, we cannot hope to have 
others help unless we help them in re- 
turn. Co-operation cannot be one-sided. 

Contact Attorneys, Doctors 

“Co-operation with these outside busi- 
ness groups should be systematically built 
up by those in charge of any public re- 
lations program. There is enough of 
common interest between the casualty 
and surety business and other leading 
industries to justify an approach on our 
part. Like most members of the general 
public, our leading policyholders do not 
understand us or our problems, and never 
have been made to realize clearly that 
legislation detrimental to our companies 
and their agents is usually bound to be 
detrimental to them in the long run. 

“A specially organized effort also 
should be made to strengthen the already 
existing co-operation of local attorneys 





16% Gain in Auto Fatalities Shown 


By Records 


Approximately 28,400 persons have 
been killed and 740,000 injured as a re- 
sult of nearly 600,000 automobile acci- 
dents in this country during the first ten 
months of this year, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Travelers from 
state reports. 

The increase in fatalities, which 
amounts to 16%, indicates that the an- 
nual record of fatalities from street and 
highway accidents this year will exceed 
36,000. This will be an all-time high 
mark in deaths from automobile acci- 
dents, as the previous record was in 1931 
when more than 33000 persons were 
killed. The deaths this year may even 
approximate 37,000, inasmuch as the in- 
dicated increase of 16% is based largely 
upon preliminary reports. 

The record thus far shows that 48% of 
all the persons killed in street and high- 
way accidents have been pedestrians, as 
against less than 45% for the whole of 
last year. More persons also have been 
killed this year as a result of the colli- 
sion of automobiles with street cars, fixed 
objects and with bicycles. The fatalities 
resulting from collisions between auto- 
mobiles comprise almost 23% of this 
vear’s total, and deaths because of colli- 
sions of automobiles with fixed objects 


for First 10 Months 


total almost 12%, while fatalities from 
non-collision accidents comprise 10.5% of 
the total. 
Only Decrease in August 

August has been the only month so 
far this year to show a decrease com- 
pared to the corresponding month last 
year in the number of persons killed in 
automobile accidents, although the drop 
was less than half of 1%. In June, July 
and in September the percentage in- 
creases in fatalities were not as great as 
the average indicated thus far this year. 

Very few states out of the total re- 
porting show a drop in deaths this year. 
Among those reporting deaths through 
September, decreases in deaths have oc- 
curred in Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire and New Jersey, while among 
states reporting fatalities for eight 
months, decreases have occurred in Dela- 
ware, New York and South Dakota. 

The available records show that out of 
the total number of drivers involved in 
automobile accidents there has been a 
gain of almost 24% in the number who 
were declared intoxicated. Out of the 
total number of pedestrians involved in 
automobile accidents this year, records 
show a gain of more than 55% who were 
declared intoxicated. 


November 30, 1934 








for the companies throughout the 
country, and to make it more active and 
efficient. There is every good reason 
why they should contribute time and ef. 
fort, to the same extent as agents and 
others involved, to assisting their clients 
in matters having to do with the general 
good of the business—theirs as well as 
ours. Much already has been done along 
this line through the co-operation of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel and the Insurance Committee of 
the American Bar Association, but there 
still remains a wide field in which to 
work. 

“Good public relations for our business 
also can be promoted most effectively by 
physicians who serve the companies 
throughout the country. Efforts to in- 
terest their associations in some of our 
pressing medical problems already have 
been initiated by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
point the way toward further co-oper- 
ative measures. Undoubtedly the medi- 
cal fraternity can be helpful in advocat- 
ing constructive legislation and in op- 
posing destructive legislation affecting 
casualty lines in which they have a spe- 
cial interest, such as accident and health 
and workmen’s compensation insurance. 

“T think that it is perfectly proper and 
feasible to enlist the aid of these doctors 
in every right effort to safeguard the 
interests of our business and its policy- 
holders. 

“Insurance claims men also can be of 
great assistance. They are in closer con- 
tact with the public and _ policyholders 
than perhaps any other class of company 
representatives. Our business is often 
judged by their work. A single diplo- 
matic and efficient claims man can do 
more to build good will than columns of 
publicity. Many obnoxious legislative 
proposals can be traced back to disputes 
over claims. In most of these cases the 
companies have been accused of unfair- 
ness without good reason. Good adijust- 
ers, trained in public relations procedure, 
can do much to mitigate this evil by 
skillful handling and without in any man- 
ner compromising their companies. 

“The rather strained relationship which 
exists between some of the bankers of 
the country and the surety writing com- 
panies offers a fruitful field for well di- 
rected public relations work. I do not 
think it is an impossible task to convince 
most of the bankers now patronizing 
London Lloyd’s or other non-admitted 
companies that American stock surety 
companies can provide for all of their 
surety needs at reasonable rates. 

“Promotional work of this kind, how- 
ever, takes time and organization, but it 
is well worth a trial.” 


H. L. LAWRENCE DEAD 


Well-Known Oklahoma Insurance Man 
Killed in Auto Smash-Up; Spent Some 
Years With U. S. F. & G. 


Homer L. Lawrence, well-known insur- 
ance man of Oklahoma City, was fatally 
injured in an automobile wreck recently 
while driving alone. His car left the 
highway, tore for 100 yards through a 
gravel pit and crashed into a telephone 
pole, killing him instantly. He was 47 
years old and recently had joined the 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co. 0 
Dallas, Tex. 

For more than fifteen years Mr. Law- 
rence was connected with Oklahoma in- 
surance affairs, having been with the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty for some time 
and later with Bruce Dodson & Co. He 
had also been connected with the Okla- 
homa Compensation Rating Bureau in 
Oklahoma City. 


LUNCHEON TO F. H. BURNS 
The Oklahoma City agency of th 
Maryland Casualty staged a luncheon 
party recently for F. Highlands Burns, 
chairman of the board, who is on a field 
trip. Mr. Burns complimented the of 
fice on its success in meeting its quota 





for the entire year 1934 by November 1. 
He told them that the company’s pre 
mium income for the year was more than 
$3,000,000 better than 1933. 
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Late Fred C. Williams Was 


One of Surety’s Pioneers 


The late Fred C. Williams, Globe In- 
demnity office agent in its metropolitan 
New York department, was a familiar 
goure along William Street and had a 
host of friends among both surety men 
and contractors who were grieved at his 
sudden death from a heart attack a few 
weeks ago while riding home on a Hud- 
son Tube train. Mr. Williams started in 





FRED C. WILLIAMS 


the business thirty years ago with the 
old Title Guarantee & Surety Co. of 
Scranton. Captain T. P. Murphy, now 
metropolitan bonding manager of the 
Globe, began in the Title Guarantee 
about the same time and the close friend- 
ship which sprung up between them in 
the old days continued unabated until 
Mr. Williams’ death. 

Coming to New York City in 1906, Mr. 
Williams managed the Title Guarantee’s 
ofice for a time and then went over to 
the Globe Indemnity as metropolitan 
manager, which post he held for about 
ten years. Along about 1924 he became 
one of the Globe’s office agents and con- 
sistently turned in a good volume of busi- 
ness, At the twenty-fifth anniversary 
party of the Surety Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York last Spring Mr. 
Williams was paid a justified tribute as 
one of the best known of the older surety 
men on the Street. 





EXTEND PAYMENT TIME 





British Health Insurance Grace Period 
To End March 31 Instead of No- 
vember 30 As Provided 

The British health minister has de- 
cided to extend the period of grace with- 
in which insured persons other than vol- 
itary contributors may pay any arrears 
of National Health Insurance contribu- 
lions in respect of the contribution year 
which ended on July 1 last. 

The period of grace would normally 
expire on November 30, but will be ex- 
tended to March 31, 1935, so that any 
insured person in arrears who makes the 
appropriate payment before March 31 
next, will be entitled to full cash benefits 
in 1935, after a waiting period of four 


Weeks from the date of the arrears pay- 
ment, 





CAB DRIVERS’ FINES STAYED 
Fines of $50 each imposed by St. Louis 
lity Court Judge Finnegan on 115 chauf- 
leurs for the Yellow Cabs for failing to 
comply with a city ordinance that re- 
quired all taxicabs to be protected by 
$5,000/$10,000 public liability insurance 
ave been stayed as the American Taxi- 
a -0., operators of the Yellow fleet, 
‘as indicated it will provide with an 
amendment to the ordinance which per- 
mits the substitution of a surety bond 
‘or the liability insurance. 


STAGE BOILER SALES SKIT 





Final Lecture of Royal, Eagle Indemnity 
Series Dramatized; G. W. McCagg 
and P. L. Miller the Leaders 

One of the most interesting of the 
boiler and machinery lectures in the Roy- 
al, Eagle Indemnity present home office 
series for agents and brokers was writ- 
ten and staged by George W. McCagg, 
the Eagle’s production manager, and 
Phil L. Miller, assistant production man- 
ager of the Royal Indemnity. It took the 
form of a dramatized sales skit in which 
Mr. McCagg, impersonating an agent, 
sold boiler direct damage insurance and 
use and occupancy insurance to Mr. Mil- 
ler, the prospect. The latter gave plenty 
of sales resistance. This meeting com- 
pleted the series of five lectures, all of 
which have been well attended. 

P. G. Palmer, supervising underwriter 
for the Royal and Eagle Indemnity com- 
panies, in the previous lecture discussed 
the following three forms of coverage: 
(1) use and occupancy; (2) consequen- 
tial damage; (3) outage. Mr. Palmer’s 
talk was preceded by a few introductory 
remarks by J. Wheatley, superintendent 
of the engineering department, who re- 





To See X-Ray Motion Pictures 
Of the Living Human Heart 


Early in February the Accident & 
Health Club of New York will have as 
its guest speaker Dr. Robert F. James 
of the Westinghouse Co.’s research de- 
partment who will give an X-ray motion 
picture lecture on the living human heart. 
This innovation aside from its startling 
discoveries offers medicine a new method 
of diagnosing heart irregularities. Dr. 
James’ lecture will include X-ray motion 
pictures of other anatomical studies. In 


view of the unusual character of this 
lecture and its educational value the club 
has voted to invite interested executives, 
underwriters, claims men and the medical 
staff of all companies affiliated with the 





cently returned to the company’s home 
office from a European trip. 

Mr. Palmer has been actively engaged 
in the underwriting of boiler and ma- 
chinery lines since 1913, having been as- 
sociated with some of the most promi- 
nent companies writing this form of in- 
surance before joining the underwriting 
staff of the Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
companies. 


Accident & Health Club to attend that 
meeting. 

Plans are well along for a gala Christ- 
mas party on December 20 at the Hotel 
Martinique, at which a turkey dinner will 
be served followed by an entertainment 
program. 

At its November dinner meeting Dr. 
Joseph S. Somberg, writer, lecturer, sur- 
geon and former ophthalmologist of the 
New York State industrial commission, 
was the speaker on the subject of “De- 
tached Retina, Traumatic and Other- 
wise.” E. E. Bradley, Globe Indemnity, 
made the arrangements. The public re- 
lations address by Henry Swift Ives, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, pinch-hitting for F. Robertson 
Jones, its general manager, was referred 
to last week. 





AGENTS’ MID-YEAR CONVENTION 

Washington, D. C., Miami, Fla., Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., are 
among the cities being considered for the 
mid-year convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents next 
spring. The Florida agents’ association 
has made a strong effort to swing the 
convention to Miami. Members of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation will decide soon on the meetinz 
place. 


stable 


swept the country. 





Continental, founded in 1897, has stood impregnable 
against the many financial and economic disturbances 


which have 


It has grown steadily, becoming one of the foremost multiple 


line insurance organizations now operating. 


It is stable, 


firmly rooted, and its DURABILITY is unquestioned. 


In view of past and present business conditions, the value 


of a Continental connection is obvious. 
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T. R. Weddell, Chicago 
Correspondent, Is Dead 


POPULAR NEWSPAPER FIGURE 


Spent Most of His ‘Life in Journalism; 
As Active at 70 as When a 
Cub Reporter 


Following illness during which he suf- 
fered three strokes Thomas R. Weddell, 
one of the most popular insurance report- 
ers in the country, died at his home in 
Hinsdale, Ill, this week. Mr. Weddell 
was publisher of The Insurance Post of 
Chicago, which paper was founded many 
John Livingston, and 
editor of The Insurance 
had been with The 


years ago by Dr 
was associate 
Field in Chicago. He 
Insurance Field many years. 

Mr. Weddel! was 70 years old, but as 
lively as a cub reporter. He had the 
rare capacity of not being bored by his 
job, no matter what the job was. To him 
interviewing was always a pleasure and 
he never lost the zest with which a re- 
porter approaches a story. He will be 
missed, especially by fire insurance peo- 
ple. There are few good fire insurance 
reporters in this country, and Mr. Wed- 
dell was decidedly one of*¢them. He was 
a master, also, at writing a running story 
of a convention. He kept his eyes on 
the speaker, remained in his chair, and 
if anything of interest happened it did 
not get by him. His chief pleasure “after 
hours” at insurance conventions was get- 
ting into a carriage behind a horse and 
taking a drive in the countryside. 


Once a Daily Newspaper Man 


Mr. Weddell was born at Wooster, 
Ohio, and was educated at the Piqua, 
Ohio, high school and the University of 
Chicago. After being graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 188 T. R. 
Weddell became a reporter on the old 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, and later was made 
night city editor. For the next eight years 
he edited the Peoria Transcript, of which 
he was principal owner. He later served 
as insurance editor of the old Chicago 
Record-Herald and Chicago Tribune. 
Subsequently he became editor and pub- 
lisher of the Insurance Post, which he 
has headed for more than thirty years. 

Mr. Weddell is survived by Mrs. Wed- 
dell, a daughter and four sons. The 
funeral was held from his late home, 134 
N. Lincoln Street, Hinsdale, Wednesday 
afternoon, . 


WINS MAINE SAFETY PLAQUE 

The Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, 
Maine, in recognition of its outstanding 
achievement in plant safety has won the 
Governor Louis J. Brann plaque for the 
best accident prevention showing of the 
year. The presentation was made at the 
seventh annual Maine safety conference 
a few weeks ago. This plaque is the 
most prized of nine trophies awarded by 
the Conference each year. : 

It is interesting that several years ago 
this company’s accident record was con- 
sidered one of the worst in Maine. Then 
the management became interested, es- 
tablished a safety program, and consis- 
tent observance of it is reflected in the 
winning of the first award. 





MO. COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 

The Missouri workmen’s compensation 
commission reports that the average pay- 
ments for compensation and medical at- 
tention made to injured employes of 
Missouri under the compensation act be- 
tween January 1, 1927, to January 1, 1932, 
has been $4,411,805 a year. 


PERMANENTLY IN BALTIMORE 

E. D. Livingston, former president of 
the Seaboard Surety, is now making his 
premanent residence at Cambridge Arms, 
Baltimore, where he is holding “open 
house.” 





Beha’s Coast Trip 


(Continued from Page 32) 
Tt will be 


plan there nearly completed. 
Conference 


formally adopted by the 
shortly, he anticipates. 
Interprets New Wisconsin Program 
As to the new Wisconsin acquisition 
cost program under which agents’ com- 
missions on compensation insurance have 
been temporarily reduced, Mr. Beha 
said producers should view this action 
from the four following angles: 
1. The deficiency in the approved 
9.4%. Only 70% of this, representing the loss 
and expense portion, is being absorbed by the 
reduction in allowance for total production cost. 


rates is 


2. The reduction is temporary, and is sub- 


ject to restoration whenever justified by ap- 
proved rate levels. 

3. The expense loading on file with the Wis- 
insurance commissioner remains  un- 
changed. The temporary reduction in commis- 


sion scale is wholly a matter between companies 


consin 


and their agents. 

4. The action is necessary to avoid jeopardiz- 
ing the situation in states where rates based 
upon the standard formula of the National Coun- 
cil have already been approved or are pending. 


Mr. Beha pointed out an advantage in 
the plan whereby Wisconsin agents may 
be able to regain volume that has been 
lost. It is possible, he said, that with 
adequate rates, the companies may adopt 
a more liberal attitude toward the accept- 
ance of compensation risks within the 
State. 

“For the business as a whole, the 
amount available for losses and loss ex- 
penses under the present plan is defi- 
nitely adequate. With proper servicing 
of risks, any company can take on com- 
pensation insurance in Wisconsin with 
excellent prospects of a satisfactory un- 
derwriting result. Bearing in mind the 
control of collateral lines, the companies 
can actually put their agents in a better 
position than they have been heretofore 
by opening up in their acceptance of 
compensation business.” 


Carlson Talk 


Page 33) 

the doctor is called, and it is also hu- 
man nature that the doctor is often 
blamed if immediate cure is not effected. 
Is there need for illustration? You can 
all supply them. 

“Tronically, one may roughly follow the 
ravages of adversity in the casualty busi- 
ness by noting the flow of subject-matter 
through the Proceeding of our Society. 
In the early years a chronic case of 
workmen’s compensation, then a flurry 
or two of accident and health almost si- 
multaneously with a slight automobile 
fever, and of late an acute attack of 
workmen’s compensation. If this obser- 
vation should lead to suspicion being cast 
on actuaries, it would be the equivalent 
of casting suspicion on a doctor by vis- 
iting every house he was scen to visit 
and observing there was illness in each.” 

Pointing out that there is good reason 
to believe that the current afflictions will 
leave behind them memories of more 
than ordinary vividness, Mr. Carlson said 
that if so, the casualty actuary should 
come more and more to fill the role of a 
permanent health officer rather than of a 
sickward physician. He noted companies 
awakening to a realization that they need 
actuarial experts in the home office; that 
it was worthwhile to observe the influ- 
ence which state supervision has exerted 
in the past five years in the direction 
of promoting the importance of actuarial 
work, and also the closer co-ordination 
that has arisen in rating organizations 
between underwriters and actuaries. 

“I do not mean to forecast any bull 
market in actuaries. No such positions 





(Continued from 


that I know of have yet opened in com- 
panies not having actuarial help today. 
3ut company men are talking, are admit- 
ting the advisability of such a move, and 
when the financial lid is loosened a bit 
there will be more demand than in the 
past for actuarial services.” 






et 





Unusual Legal Question 
In $30,000 Silicosis Suit 


United States District Judge C. B 
Faris has under consideration a very un- 
usual legal question that developed in the 
trial of a $30,000 damage suit brought by 
the law firm of Everett Hullverson on 
behalf of Frank de Rousse, an illiterate 
laborer, against the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. In the petition de Rousse 
claimed to have contracted silicosis while 
employed in the company’s plant at Crys- 
tal City, Mo. The case was filed in the 
state courts March 11, 1933, and trans- 
ferred to the Federal court on April 23, 
1933, on motion of the defense. 

Recently attorneys for the defendant 
asked Judge Faris for permission to file 
a stipulation dismissing the suit and at 
the same time submitted an affidavit dat- 
ed November 9, 1933, and purporting to 
bear de Rousse’s mark and in which he 
told of circumstances leading to the fil- 
ing of the suit and that “there is noth- 
ing the matter with me but my cye.” 

On November 5 de Rousse, accompan- 
ied by Thomas J. Noonan, an attorney 
from Hullverson’s office, was in court to 
oppose the filing of the stipulation to 
dismiss the case. De Rousse on the wit- 
ness stand denied that he had intended 
to dismiss the silicosis suit, stating that 
after the paper had been read to him at 
the office of the glass company he fixed 
his mark thereto believing that he was 
signing a release for an eye injury suf- 
fered while in the company’s employ. 

Judge Faris has asked the attorneys to 
file briefs. 


FAVOR DRIVERS’ LICENSE LAW 

The board of directors of the Citizens 
Road Association of Missouri has adopt- 
ed a resolution favoring a driver’s license 
iaw for Missouri and will support such 
a measure when the Missouri General 
Assembly convenes in January. The 
board has gone on record as opposed to 
any diversion of automobile license fees 
and gasoline tax receipts from the state 
road program. ' 


F. Michelbachet 


(Continued Page 32) 
impressed, he said, by the New York In- 
surance Department coterie of actuarial 
wizards including Messrs. Woodward and 
Rvan, Leon S. Senior, John L. Train, 
Winfield W. Greene. Charles G. Smith 
and the late Samuei Deutschberger. 

The late. Mr. Woodward appealed to 
him as a man of cosmopolitan interests, 
a profound thinker, who had the ability 





from 


* to analyze a problem and pronounce a 


solution. And he praised the orderly 
mind and open-minded attitude of Mr. 
Ryan; his recognition of the fact that 
a successful actuary should not be too 
dogmatic. In Mr. Michelbacher’s opin- 
ion Harwood E. Ryan made progress be- 
cause he avoided being a fanatic who in- 
sisted upon the acceptance of the math- 
ematical solution of a problem whether 
it appeared practical or not. 

There were actuarial pioneers in the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. too, 
and in referring to them Mr. Michel- 
bacher mentioned Ezekiel H. Downey as 
one who exerted a profound influence 
upon the business: S. Bruce Black. who 
later became president of the Liberty 
Mutual of Boston and still holds that 
post, and William H. Burhop, now sec- 
retary of the Employers Mutual of 
Wausau. 

The First Non-Partisan Conference 

Coming east in 1915 to become statisti- 
cian of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, a forerunner of the pres- 
ent National Bureau, Mr. Michelbacher 
said first attempts were then being made 
to establish workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rate-making on a non-partisan 
basis. Because the companies were sus- 
picious of one another it was difficult 
to bring them together. But finally the 
first conference was staged at the old 
Manhattan Hotel, this spot being select- 
ed because the mutuals refused to meet 
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in the offices of the Workmen's Com 
pensation Service Bureau, the stock on 
ganization, Happily a much better rg 
operative spirit was later developed, 

Among those present at this confer. 
ence named by Mr. Michelbacher were 
William N. Magoun, now general man- 
ager of the Massachusetts Rating & In. 
spection Bureau; A. H. Mowbray, ¢. E 
Scattergood, Harwood kK. Ryan, S, Bruce 
Black, Frank Sargeant, Theodore , 
Gaty, Edw. J. Bond, Walker S. Bucklin, 
R. J. Sullivan and John L. Train, now 
Utica Mutual general manager. ; 

The formation of the central Statistical 
committee within the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau was an early 
accomplishment mentioned by the speak- 
er and out of it has grown the Associa. 
tion of Casualty & Surety Statisticians 
and Accountants of which George DP 
Moore, comptroller of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty, is now the president. 
This organization, he observed, serves 4 
useful purpose as a clearing house for 
practical phases of this subject. 

His Advice to Younger Members 

In keeping with the occasion Mr. 
Michelbacher closed his reminiscent talk 
with some advice to younger members 
of the Society. He felt that while early 
rating was largely empirical in makeup 
the framework established by the pio- 
neers still stands. The period of experi- 
mentation is largely over, in his opinion 
As to the future the speaker anticipates 
a demand for more accurate rating of 
individual risks and that actuarial prob- 
lems will fall eventually into a fixed pat- 
tern. 

In closing, Mr. Michelbacher saidi that 
if he were required to offer a word of 
advice he felt he could do no better than 
to quote the advice given by the late Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, who said to a grad- 
uating class: 

“The world into which you are enter- 
ing seems at first glance to tolerate a 
great deal of fake and tinsel, but it is a 
wise old world, after all, and its deep 
foundations are laws, just, irrefragable 
and eternal. 

“The men and women it wants for its 
service and the ones it will crown with 
its awards are those who patiently work 
with head and hand, who know duty, who 
love the truth, who keep contracts and 
stay put.” 

. . . 
Silicosis Talk 
(Continued from Page 33) 
the manner of the life commutation ta- 
bles an annual per capita charge may b 
calculated. 

A difficulty here is that the average 
death benefit at the time the premiums 
collected may be much lower than th 
average award at the time the award is 
made. The solution suggested here 1s t 
modify the previous suggestion making 
the carrier responsible only for that pro- 
portion of the award which his period 
of coverage bears to the total period of 
exposure modified by the ratio between 
the average award at the time of his 
coverage and the average award at the 
time of the award. 

Laws of various jurisdictions vary 4 
to the responsibility of the carriers, some 
holding that the carriers during the en 
tire period of exposure are responsible 
and others hold the carriers at the time 
claim is made for the entire award. It's 
not proposed here to pass upon the Jus 
tice or injustice of either method, but " 
is to be noted that in the first case me 
carrier has a fund ready to pay its pro 


portionate share of the award. In 
second case it will be necessary for t x 
carriers to agree to reimburse the carne! 


held responsible. 1 

Eventually carriers can build up tables 
based upon an annual per capita ¢ 3 
of $1. These tables may eventually 
refined to differentiate between industry, 
race and the age of the subject. Chans' 
in these tables would only be affected by 
the success of the medical profession ™ 
combating silicosis and the diseases co" 
plicated by it. 
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J. M. Cahill, Travelers, Wins Fondiller 
Prize for Product Liability Paper 


Surveys This Line Critically and Recommends Rate Revision, 


More Conservative Underwriting and Clarifi- 
cation of Policy Coverage 


J. M. Cahill, member of the casualty 
actuarial department of the Travelers, 
won distinction for himself a week ago 
by winning the Richard Fondiller prize 
of $100 of The Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety for the best paper submitted in the 
competition. His subject was “Product 
Public Liability Insurance,” which was 
constructively handled from the angle 
that if companies desire to do business 
profitably in this field they must clarify 
policy coverage, completely revise man- 
ual rates and observe a_ conservative 
policy of underwriting. 

The presentation of the prize was dele- 
gated to President Paul Dorweiler; 
Aetna Life Actuary, as president of the 
Society. He explained that the presenta- 
tion was somewhat in the nature of a 
maze in that the various parts had to be 
fitted properly to each other. So it was 
that Leon S. Senior of the Committee 
on Papers first announced the title of 
the winning paper, which had _ been 
hitherto undisclosed; then Clarence W. 
Hobbs, editor of the Proceedings, who 
alone knew the name of the author, gave 
out the good news to Mr. Cahill, there- 
upon President Dorweiler instructed 
Mr. Fondiller, the prize donor, to make 
out the check of the Society to the prize 
winner. Finally Mr. Dorweiler called 
Mr. Cahill to the platform where he re- 
ceived the $100 check amid the plaudits 
of a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Highspots of Winning Paper 

In making his analysis of the product 
public liability line Mr. Cahill reached 
the following interesting conclusions: 

l. It is probable that the premium 
volume of this line of insurance will in- 
crease substantially in the near future. 


2. The policy coverage should be 
clarified through the preparation of 
clearly worded, standardized endorse- 
ments. 


3. Recent experience has been ad- 
verse because of the deficiencies of sales 
as an exposure basis together with the 


increasing claim-mindedness of the 
public. 

Complete Rate Revision Needed 

4. A complete revision of manual 


rates should be made effective within the 
near future, including a change from an 
exposure basis of sales to unit or quan- 
tity of product so far as possible. A 
uniform method of determining the pre- 
mum to be charged for providing cover- 
age on merchandise previously sold 
should be included in the manual. Def- 
inte additional interests rules should be 
published. 

_ » A conservative policy of underwrit- 
ing this line should be followed. Many 
risks manufacturing or handling food or 
drug products should be written on a 
deductible basis. 

6. An attempt should be made to de- 
velop the premium volume on classes 
other than those dealing with food or 
Grug products so that a better spread of 
tisk from an insurance standpoint will 
be obtained. 

Urges Judgment Protection Factor 


As to the need for rate revision Mr. 
Cahill was frank in pointing ouf that 
there has never been a general revising 
of rates for the product public liability 
line. He explained: 

he rates for the more important 
Classifications have been trued up from 
time to time as the available experience 
indicated that they were particularly out 








J. M. Cahill’s Background 
The author, a Fellow of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society by examination 
in 1929, has been with the Travelers 
in its casualty actuarial department 
since 1928. He is a graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Class of 1927. In the So- 
ciety he is a member of the commit- 
tee on examinations. Recommenda- 
tions contained in his prize-winning 
paper on Product Public Liability in- 
surance, a summary of which he gave 
to last weeck’s mecting, are being given 
serious study. 








of line. A fairly substantial volume of 
classification experience covering policy 
years 1927-1931 has now been compiled 
by the National Bureau to serve as the 
basis for a general revision of rates. This 
experience should offer fairly reliable in- 
dications of classification relativity. If 
the insurance companies are to write this 
line of insurance with a fair chance of 
breaking even, it is essential that the 
general rate level be increased substan- 
tially. This revision should be made con- 
currently with the modernization of 
coverage and endorsements and with the 
change in exposure basis from sales, 
wherever possible. * * * 

“A general revision of rates for this 
line of insurance should recognize not 
only the known trend of experience but 
should include a judgment projection 
factor to recognize the growing tendency 
to hold manufacturers and dealers liable 
for damages as a result of defective 
goods. If such a bill as the Tugwell- 
Copeland Act were to be enacted by 
Congress, it would remove many of the 
difficulties of proof in certain negligence 
actions since violation of a pure food and 
drug act has been held sufficient to show 
negligence and permit a recovery. This 
adverse effect might be offset to some 
extent by the fact that many products 
containing harmful substances which are 
now legally marketed would be prohibit- 
ed by such a statute.” 


Why Underwriting Specialist Would Be 
Helpful 

Before the companies can even con- 
sider opening up on this line Mr. Cahill 
said it would be absolutely necessary to 
make the coverage definite and include 
practicable changes in the exposure basis 
as part of the general rate revision. 
“Even then,” he said, “it will be neces- 
sary to underwrite the line with caution. 
It would seem to be desirable for each 
company to endeavor to develop a spe- 
cialist in the writing of this business. 
This coverage is still ‘loaded with dyna- 
mite’ even though an aggregate policy 
limit has been introduced in addition to 
the per person/per accident limit. 

“A good example of what can happen 
is the case of a certain cream depilatory 
which was widely advertised several 
years ago. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation made a vigorous attack on this 
product, reporting that the active in- 
gredient in the cream was thallium ace- 
tate, an exceedingly poisonous chemical 
having no known antidote. In spite of 
this protest, the product was passed by 


the New York City Department of 
Health and many large department 
stores continued to sell it. The manu- 
facturing concern finally failed with 


$2,000,000 in claims against it, represent- 
ing damages sought by persons who had 


Prize Donor 


RICHARD 
Secretary-Treasurer for Past 16 Years 
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used its product. Voluntary bankruptcy 
was the convenient expedient by which 
the promoters evaded settlement. An in- 
surance company must be extremely 
careful in insuring the product public 
liability hazard of any such product. 
“In underwriting product public lia- 
bility submissions it is important to know 
how the assured will want claims handled 
in order to protect his good will. Most 
assureds wish to avoid publicity and want 
payments made to settle claims quickly 
even though many such cases must be 
classed as of the nuisance variety. Other 
concerns will want cases fought, being 
unwilling to admit that foreign sub- 
stances or defects could be present in 
their products. The attitude of the as- 
sured concerning the making of good- 
will settlements has a great deal of effect 
on the experience of the individual risk. 


When to Write Deductible Coverage 

“A particularly effective method of 
writing many risks is to provide deduct- 
ible coverage. This is especially true of 
risks handling food products. If the as- 
sured must pay the first $50, $100 or $250 
of each claim, it is found that he is more 
willing to co-operate with the insurance 
company, especially in the matter of se- 
curing witnesses for his own defense. 
Where the coverage is written on a de- 
ductible basis, the assured is likewise 
more willing to co-operate in the pre- 
vention of accidents. Less pressure is 
brought to bear on the insurance carrier 
to settle nuisance cases for the sake of 
good-will. 

“On the other hand, with this form of 
coverage care must be taken not to in- 
cur excessive legal expense in fighting all 
claims, justifiable or otherwise, merely 
because the assured wishes to escape 
paying up to the amount of his retention 
on each claim. If properly handled, this 
form of coverage may be the salvation 
of the insurance companies in writing 
product public liability coverage on risks 
manufacturing or selling food and drug 
products.” 

Clarification of Coverage 

The speaker then turned to the need 
for clarification of coverage and endorse- 
ments and emphasized that policy forms 
and coverage should be revised to con- 
form with present day needs. The insur- 
ing agreements should be made so clear 
and definite, he said, that the coverage 
will be easily understood by the average 
layman and insurance producer who are 
not often familiar with the interpretations 
which may be placed upon policy cover- 





ages by the claim departments of the 
companies. 

As to the product public liability en- 
dorsement he felt that it should spe- 
cifically state that “coverage is provided 
for claims alleging breach of implied 
warranty in addition to those alleging 
negligence.” Furthermore, it would be 
desirable to definitely exclude coverage 
for any liability based upon an express 
warranty or any liability voluntarily as- 
sumed by the assured, whether orally or 
in writing. The endorsement should 
also state clearly that illness and disease 
are covered. In order to furnish as- 
sureds with the coverage they actually 
need, Mr. Cahill recommended that it 
might be well to broaden the policy cov- 
erage to include illness and disease with- 
out the restriction that they be of a na- 
ture which can properly be construed to 
be accidental. 

Standardization of Endorsements 

Among other suggestions the speaker 
urged standardization of the endorse- 
ments used by the various companies, 
saying: 

“At least three separate endorsements 
should be prepared: one for restaurants, 
etc., where the coverage is both on and 
away from the assured’s premises; one 
for other food or drug risks; and a third 
for use in writing coverage on products 
of a durable nature. 

Finally the subject of additional in- 
terests’ coverage for this line deserves 
thorough study in an effort to develop 
definite rules for inclusion in the manual, 
Mr. Cahill said. Admittedly, the degree 
of liability assumed through additional 
interests’ coverage varies considerably 
among different risks, but it should be 
possible to formulate definite rules for 
the additional premium charge for in- 
clusion in the manual. He suggested: 
“The standard additional premium 
charge of 25% should apply only where 
the product is sold by the distributor in 
the form received from the manufacturer 
without alteration. If the product is al- 
tered in any manner by the distributor 
before being sold, a substantial increase 
in the premium charge becomes neces- 
sary for such additional interests’ cover- 
age, since it is often difficult to determine 
which party was negligent where the 
form of the product was altered by the 
distributor. Obviously, no coverage 
should be afforded to the additional in- 
terest in this manner for any liability 
resulting from sole negligence on his 
part.” 





FONDILLER PRIZE CONTESTANTS 
Besides J. M. Cahill There Were J. R. 
Lange, R. S. Sinnott and Mark 
Kormes; Respective Papers 
There were three other contestants for 
the Richard Fondiller prize besides J. M 
Cahill of the Travelers, the winner. John 
R. Lange, chief actuary, Wisconsin In- 
surance Department, devoted his paper 
to “Reports of Casualty Insurance—Loss 
Reserve Schedules.” Robert S. Sinnott, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, made 
“Comments on the Underwriting of Com- 
pensation for Silicosis,” which paper is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, and 
Mark Kormes, associate actuary, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, discussed “Experience Rat- 
ing Plan as Applied to Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Risks.” 


RICHARDSON PRESENT 
Frederick Richardson, United 
manager, General Accident, who is a Fel- 
low of the Society, was an interested 
member of the audience at last week's 

annual meeting. 


State s 


MISS WOODWARD AN ASSOCIATE 

Miss Barbara H. Woodward, New York 
Insurance Department examiner, attend- 
ed the meeting as a newly enrolled Asso- 
ciate, having successfully passed the ex 
amination. 
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Code of Ethics for N. Y. Producers 
Is Favored By George P. Nichols 


Speaker in Professionalization Course Looks Forward to Day 
When Offending Agents, Brokers and Companies 
Will Be Tried Before Official Tribunal 


George P. Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & 
Nichols, Inc., New York City insurance 
broker who is vice-president of the In- 
surance Brokers Association, talked from 
the shoulder on “Ethics, Practice and 
Competition” a week ago to an alert 
group of metropolitan brokers gathered 
together in the 85 John Street meeting 
room in the interest of professionaliza- 
tion of their business. After dealing with 
the so-called “sharpshooter” type of 
broker he took several digs at companies 
for infractions of rating organization 
rules. 

Thoroughly in sympathy with the pro- 
fessionalization movement, Mr. Nichols 
felt that a code of ethics and practice 
would also be helpful by way of disci- 
pline to those whose conduct is in viola- 
tion of established rules. He also looks 
forward to the time when there will be 
an official tribunal before which an of- 
fending agent or broker—and even an 
offending company—might be summoned 
for an impartial hearing and judgment. 
In this connection he said: 

“Those who attended the last meeting 
of the Insurance Buyers Group of the 
American Management Association re- 
alize that we can confidently expect the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the better in- 
formed insurance buyers of the country. 


Says Disciplinary Control Is Imperative 


“Such disciplinary control is impera- 
tive, and any plan of professionalization 
must fail without it. Full and satisfac- 
tory answers must be demanded of all 
charged with unethical conduct whether 
they be brokers, agents or companies, 
and if found guilty the offenders pun- 
ished in accordance with the regulations 
set up by the tribunal. When a few such 
cases have been drastically but judicially 
handled there will be a marked change 
in the attitude of those tempted to take 
such a chance. 

“While I realize that any organization 
we may set up will have no direct power 
over the companies I feel that it may 
still have a very strong influence for 
good. Cases involving unethical conduct 
on the part of companies could be turned 
over to the Insurance Department of the 
state in which the offense is committed 
for such action as the commissioner or 
superintendent deemed proper. Tran- 
script of the testimony which clearly 
proved the guilt of the offender could 
hardly be overlooked.” 

Mr. Nichols told his listeners that for 
the past ten years the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York has been en- 
deavoring to adopt such a code of ethics 
to which all of its members would sub- 
scribe. It has not yet succeeded. The 
reason is not because the membership 
fails to recognize its need or does not 
believe in right conduct. But the great- 
est difficulty in the adoption of such a 
code, explained the speaker, is the fact 
that when these men agree to a set of 
principles there would be no question as 
to their conducting their business ac- 
cordingly, but at this time and under 
present conditions they feel they would 
be merely handicapping themselves and 
thus be unable to meet the attacks of 
what have been termed the sharpshoot- 
ers, whose only conception of business 
success is sharp practice. 


“This situation alone seems to justify 


this series of discussions,” said Mr. Nich- 
ols, “and requires our best thought to 
improve conditions without delay, and 
to do so without recourse to legislatures 
or insurance commissioners until we 
have demonstrated that the personnel in 
our business has sufficient integrity, in- 
telligence and self-respect to be recog- 
nized as worthy of a professional status. 

“These observations are not confined 
to the broker alone but to the insurance 
business as a whole, although it appears 
that the goal may be attained only on 
the initiative of the brokers and _ their 
ability to impress the companies of the 
serious situation now confronting us all. 

Violations of Rules and Rates 

“The question as to whether the rat- 
ing organizations’ rules and rates are vio- 
lated by the companies in their hunger 
and thirst for premiums, or by the brok- 
ers’ ability to force such violations upon 
the companies, is almost as old and 
about as satisfactorily answered as to 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
It is not my purpose to attack the comn- 
panies for their alleged weakness in this 
respect or defend the brokers who may 
have been guilty, but the mere fact that 
the situation is known to exist by all of 
us is in itself proof that the ethics of the 
insurance business from one end to the 
other are today so far below a profes- 
sional standard as to demand immediate 
attention. 

“This change cannot be brought about 
by law or regulation any more than it 
was possible to force the people of the 
United States to stop drinking by the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
In the State of New York today the 
Superintendent of Insurance is em- 
powered to revoke the license of a brok- 
er or agent who is found to be incom- 
petent or untrustworthy and a perusal 
of the almost daily lists in the insurance 
press confirms the fact that there are 
many of those who have been thus pen- 
alized by Department action. Of what 
benefit to the business, however, is such 
a supposed deterrent if these men, after 
a short time, are back in the business ? 
Is it reasonable to expect such people 
to suddenly become a credit to the busi- 
ness they have been undermining ? 

“Rating organizations have the signa- 
tures of all member companies to agrce- 
ments to maintain their rules and rates 
and providing fines for violation thereof, 
yet certain underwriters found it profit- 
able to pay the small fines imposed in 
the few cases in which they were caught 
because the final result was decidedly 
favorable. And when fines of sufficient 
severity are imposed for infractions of 
their own regulations we find refusal to 
pay and a fear that expulsion of the of- 
fenders will disrupt the organization and 
throw the entire business into chaos. 


World War Brought On Expansion 

“There must be a reason for these 
conditions, and if we can find it we may 
perhaps be helped in our efforts to ef- 
fect an improvement. I am of the opin- 
ion that the ‘growing pains’ of a suddenly 
expanding business have left a very mor- 
bid condition in its adult existence. At 
the beginning of the World War, insur- 
ance capital in the United States was in- 
sufficient to supply the public needs as 
witnessed by the large sums that went 
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Company Support Sought in Formation of 
North Carolina Fieldmen’s Conference 


A series of five regional meetings 
staged by the North Carolina Association 
proved so 
helpful during the early part of this 
month that it was decided to get the as- 
sistance of casualty company executives 
in bringing about the organization of the 
Casualty Fieldmen’s Conference of North 
Carolina. This would be similar to the 
successful organization now operated by 
the fire companies in that state. In ad- 
dressing the companies on this idea Jno. 
1). Saint, manager of the North Carolina 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, said in 
part: 

“It is our honest belief that much good 
could come from such an effort provided 
it did not undertake to reform the world 
ina day. We realize that the casualty 
business has developed rather rapidly and 
in any expanding process evils as well as 
benefits naturally grow. We also know 
that misunderstandings develop in any 
evolutionary process, and it has_ been 
demonstrated in the casualty field that 
these differences permeate the ranks of 


of Insurance Agents, Inc., 


company, supervising 
agents and the public. 

“This association likes to make haste 
slowly. We recognize at this time a 
curve in the road and slow down to make 
it safely. We are traveling companions 
with our companies and bear as much 
responsibility for their welfare as for 
our own. Adverse public sentiment, com. 
pany bickerings, agency short cuts, dis- 
abused public official reactions—these ai} 
add to the confusion and unprofitable. 
ness of the business. The first step, it 
seems to us, is to get around the table 
with diplomatic chicanery debarred and 
talk over these affairs informally but 
constructively. 

“Let us first put in order our own 
household and then reach out to dis- 
perse the fog of misunderstanding in the 
larger fields. Honesty of purpose by 
both company and agent should take ys 
more than half the way of the journey, 

“With this laudable ambition in mind, 
may we have the support of your com- 
pany to make a beginning toward clear- 
ing this troublesome condition ?” 


public officials, 





abroad for reinsurance. Insurance stocks 
were closely held, in many cases family 
affairs; companies were conservatively 
managed and building healthy surpluses 
which they found to be necessary at the 
time of disasters such as that at San 
Francisco. With the outbreak of the 
war insurance immediately began to feel 
its importance as a fundamental factor 
in the world. War industries were 
stepped up so rapidly that new construc- 
tion sprang up everywhere, new forms 
of protection were found necessary and 
the casualty companies, which up to then 
were considered the chilidren of the fam- 
ily, suddenly grew up and began to as- 
sume equal or greater importance than 
their older relatives, the fire and marine 
groups. 

“At this time the older companies reai- 
ized the need of more capital and, hav- 
ing by now accumulated surpluses be- 
yond the point of actual requirements, 
enlarged their capital by declaring stock 
dividends. This action immediately caught 
the attention of the promoters, who also 
saw the possibilities of a rising stock 
market as a source of profit and daily 
announcements appeared in the press of 
newly organized insurance companies of 
all kinds. In addition to this movement 
the old established fire companies with 
nation-wide agency organizations began 
to realize the importance of the casualty 
business and thus the organization of 
casualty running mates was started for 
the double purpose of securing more pre- 
mium income and protecting their own 
agency connections. 

“At the time all of this tremendous 
expansion began insurance underwriting 
had become a highly developed specialty 
—almost a science—by men whose entire 
lives had been devoted to a study of the 
subject. and they were comparatively few 
in number, especially among the casualty 
companies. The new companies imme- 
diately began a search for underwriters 
in the various lines, and of course there 
were not enough capable men to go 
around. Here is where the trouble start- 
ed for the companies, for it was now the 
high-powered producer of volume who 
was the success and whose ideas, with a 
possible few exceptions, were allowed to 
overshadow those of the conservative un- 
derwriter. 

“Thus we find companies competing on 
an entirely new and unsound basis—even 
the conservatives being lured into such 
practices with the idea of protecting 
their own business until the storm blew 
over. 


Scores “Dog Eat Dog” Attitude 


“So much for the companies. Now 
what about the brokers? With the rapid 
growth of premiums we have noted and 





the success of brokers whose whole busi- 
ness lives had been devoted to its de- 
velopment, there came a widespread con- 
viction that there was much ‘easy money’ 
to be had with little effort and no par- 
ticular knowledge, and thus the applica- 
tions for insurance brokers’ licenses grew 
in geometrical proportion to the number 
of applications for new companies. So 
we find in a very few vears an enormous 
number of men—possibly a majority of 
the total engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness—with little or no background or 
preparation for their work and _ going 
about it on a ‘dog eat dog’ basis. 

“Then came October, 1929—so fresh in 
the memory of all. With the sudden 
change in the other direction we find the 
business geared so high that it cannot 
be maintained on the reduced volume and 
so a real struggle for existence begins 
which we all know is never likely to per- 
mit of ethical considerations.” 


Cc. G. BOWERS DEAD 

Clifford G. Bowers, partner in Clem- 
ens & Bowers agency of Hartford and 
prominent in Royal Arcanum circles, died 
a week ago after a long illness. Mr. 
Bowers was twice chosen regent of B. H. 
Webb Council, No. 702, Royal Arcanum 
of Hartford, being actively identified with 
the fraternal throughout Connecticut. 
For fourteen vears prior to his agency 
partnership Mr. Bowers was with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in its agency 
department. 


$467 FOR A SNEEZE 
No one will deny that to pay out $467 
for a sneeze is an expensive proposition. 
This amount was awarded to Daniel 
Casey of Ashley, Pa., following an order 
by a state workmen’s compensation ref- 
eree. Casey's plea was that he dislocated 
his shoulder’ when he sneezed while 

working for a colliery company. 


POSTPONE FEDERATION MEET 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America, which for years 
has ushered in December’s Insurance 
Week in New York, has been postponed 
until some time in January. Secretary 
John T. Hutchinson has advised that this 
action was made necessary because sev 
eral of the Federation’s leading members 
will be unable to be in New York City 
during the week beginning December 10. 
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